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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
To the Members: 


At our recent meeting at Lancaster, the Council of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Association began investigating the possibili- 
ties of publishing a monographic series. If inaugurated, the series 
would consist of essays in the field of Pennsylvania history, 
running about 200 pages in length. The subjects for these mono- 
graphs might be biographical, or they might be concerned with 
the various phases of the economic, social, cultural and political 
developments of the Commonwealth. It is my desire to learn your 
reaction to this proposal. I should also be glad to have some in- 
formation regarding manuscripts prepared or in process which 
might be suitable for publication in such a series. 

At present we are not financially able to make much of a con- 
tribution to publication costs. It is hoped, however, that by secur- 
ing a number of life memberships at $100.00 each the necessary 
capital can be obtained to start such a series, and the proceeds from 
the sales of the monographs may thereafter make it possible to 
continue publication. I should welcome your suggestions regard- 
ing possibilities of financing such a series. 

It is my hope that I may receive a number of responses to this 
request for information, so that I may have the benefit of your 
advice. Our organization has prospered, but it can enlarge its 
activities and influence. The Association can do much for the 
study of Pennsylvania history by providing the means of publi- 
cation for outstanding work. 

Roy F. NicHots. 








THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By J. Paut SELSAM 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Asso- 
ciation was undoubtedly the most successful in our history. 
The setting was perfect, for we were meeting in an historic town 
in conjunction with the sesqui-centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Franklin and Marshall College and the dedication of 
Wheatland, the former home of James Buchanan, Pennsylvania’s 
only President. The arrangements were complete and the program 
was excellent. Part of the enthusiasm was due to the fact that the 
attendance was large. The Association was given a very warm 
welcome to Lancaster by Mayor James M. Ross. 


At the luncheon on Friday, October 15, Dr. H. M. J. Klein, 
professor of history at Franklin and Marshall, presided. We were 
greeted on behalf of the Lancaster County Historical Society by 
its president, Professor Herbert S. Beck. Dr. Roy F. Nichols, 
president of the Association, replied in a brief speech of apprecia- 
tion. The general session on Friday afternoon was presided over 
by Professor Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University. The first 
paper was given by Mr. M. E. Illick, superintendent of the Heller- 
town public schools, on “George Wolf and His Time.” George 
Wolf was a German immigrant who made great strides as a 
lawyer and politician, becoming governor of Pennsylvania in 1829. 
He was re-elected in 1832 and so served from 1829-1835. Mr. 
Illick showed that the passage of the school law of 1834 was 
largely due to the aggressive leadership of the governor. When 
the law seemed on the verge of repeal, Thaddeus Stevens made 
his great speech. Although Wolf and Stevens were political 
enemies, Mr. Illick stated that the governor called Stevens to his 
office and with tears in his eyes thanked him for his support. The 
next paper, presented by Dr. Amos A. Ettinger of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, was entitled “A Bowlerized Diary in the Pennsylvania Ar- 
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chives.” Dr. Ettinger secured recently the manuscript diary of 
Lieutenant James McMichael, a Revolutionary soldier from Lan- 
caster county. The speaker compared the original diary with 
the parts printed in the Pennsylvania Archives, and showed how 
the printed account omitted many choice passages of this philo- 
sophical and poetical soldier. The audience was often in an uproar 
over many of these, particularly the ones dealing with his “Dear 
Suzanna.” The last paper of the session was given by Victor L. 
Johnson of Muhlenberg College on “Robert Morris and the 
Provisioning of the American Army during the Campaign of 
1781.” Mr. Johnson showed that Robert Morris, upon taking 
office as superintendent of finance, had no intention of assuming 
the responsibility of providing food for the American forces dur- 
ing the campaign of 1781. However, unable to withstand the 
many and urgent appeals that continually poured in upon him, 
he soon became deeply involved in the question of food supplies 
for the American and French forces. Largely as a result of his 
subsequent efforts in this phase of the campaign, the armed forces 
of the American states were able to accomplish their purpose at 
Yorktown. At the conclusion of the afternoon session one of 
our distinguished members, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College, made a few brief remarks and complimented us 
on our achievements and particularly on our excellent magazine 
Pennsylvania History. 

The evening session opened with dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, 
presided over by Mr. Arthur P. Mylin, superintendent of Lan- 
caster county schools. In his remarks Mr. Mylin emphasized the 
importance of active codperation between our Association and the 
social studies teachers. The address of the evening was given 
by our vice-president, J. Bennett Nolan, of Reading. He talked 
on “Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland.” In his inimit- 
able way, and with his profound knowledge of Franklin, Mr. 
Nolan recounted most vividly the travels and experiences of 
Benjamin Franklin and his son William through Scotland and 
Ireland, emphasizing the popular acclaim which greeted Franklin 
everywhere on his journey. He also told about Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s visit to the University of Edinburgh. Here he met a young 
student who was later to become an eminent Pennsylvanian, James 
Wilson. While in Ireland Franklin was invited to sit in the Irish 
Parliament at Dublin. After the dinner meeting the members of 
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the Association were the guests of Franklin and Marshall College 
at the play “Poor Richard,” presented by the College Green Room 
Club in the beautiful new little theatre on the college campus. 
The play was very entertaining and extremely well presented. 

The Saturday morning session opened at nine o’clock in the 
new Liberal Arts Building of Franklin and Marshall College. 
It was presided over by Professor Alfred P. James of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. The first paper was given by Dr. R. Wallace 
Brewster of Pennsylvania State College on “The Rise of the 
‘Anti-Slavery Movement in Southwestern Pennsylvania.” Dr. 
Brewster showed how slow the movement was in growing and 
emphasized the opposition and violence which developed at first. 
Due to the proximity of Virginia there was much pro-slavery 
feeling in this section, particularly in Greene county. From old 
letters and newspapers Dr. Brewster told an interesting story of 
the underground railroad in southwestern Pennsylvania. Dr. E. 
Douglas Branch of the University of Pittsburgh followed with a 
paper on “Pittsburgh and the “Terrible Hempfield’.” It was an 
interesting story of the economic and industrial development of 
Pittsburgh which emphasized the intense rivalry between that city 
and Philadelphia. The completion of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to Pittsburgh was of great importance in the city’s history. “The 
Terrible Hempfield Humbug” as it was called by the Pittsburgh 
Gazette was to run from Greensburg to Wheeling, West Virginia, 
thus endangering the economic future of Pittsburgh. Dr. Branch 
traced the vehement protests against the building of this road 
and showed how the movement eventually collapsed partly because 
of this opposition, partly because of the enormity of the under- 
taking and the lack of funds. The last paper of the session was 
given by Professor Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall 
College who presented “The Spiritual and Educational Back- 
ground of Franklin College.” Professor Klein most interestingly 
sketched the background of the college in the philosophy and 
thought of Germany, particularly among the Pietists at the Uni- 
versity of Halle. From this center missionaries came to Penn- 
sylvania who were prominent in the early life of the college. 

This session was followed by the dedication of the new Keiper 
Liberal Arts Building at Franklin and Marshall College. The 
brilliant dedicatory address was given by our president, Dr. Roy 
F. Nichols. The final session of the two-day meeting was the 
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luncheon on Saturday afternoon at the Seminary refectory, pre- 
sided over by our former president, A. Boyd Hamilton. Major 
Frank W. Melvin, of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
briefly discussed the plans to secure the Ephrata Cloisters for the 
state. Following these remarks, Mr. Philip S. Klein, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, gave a delightful account of the “History 
of Wheatland, Home of James Buchanan.” At this meeting we 
had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sargent B. Child tell of the work 
of the Federal Historical Records Survey. 

_ Escorted by Lancaster and state motorcycle patrolmen, the 
members then formed a caravan and journeyed to the Cloisters at 
Ephrata. Many of the members had never before seen this re- 
markable place, one of the most important historical landmarks 
in Pennsylvania. Following the tour of the grounds and buildings 
the caravan returned to Lancaster where tea was served by the 
Lancaster Junior League at Wheatland, the new Pennsylvania 
shrine. 

The officers of the Association were delighted with the large 
attendance, the excellent papers and the enthusiasm shown. At 
the business session Dr. Asa E. Martin told of the work of the 
membership committee and stated that almost one hundred new 
members had been secured. He urged every member to contact 
people in their own community who might be interested in fur- 
thering historical activities in the state by joining our Association. 
It is hoped that every member will secure at least one new member 
during the coming year. Resolutions of sympathy upon the death 
of one of our active members, Dr. Henry R. Mueller of Muhlen- 
burg College, were adopted. The Association noted with regret 
the departure of one of our charter members, Dr. Curtis W. 
Garrison, former state archivist, for his new work as librarian 
and archivist of the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. 
It was of interest to all the members to learn that Professor S. K. 
Stevens had been appointed historian of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission. Upon the motion of Professor H. H. Shenk, 
chairman of the nominating committee, the following were elected 
to the council: Eugene P. Bertin, Alfred P. James, and Frederic 
A. Godcharles. Dr. H. M. J. Klein was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Henry R. Mueller. Upon the motion of 
Professor Lawrence H. Gipson, resolutions of thanks and appre- 
ciation were voted to Dr. H. M. J. Klein, chairman of the program 
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committee ; Frederic S. Klein, chairman of the arrangements com- 
mittee; Mayor James M. Ross of Lancaster, for his cordial wel- 
come; President John A. Schaeffer, of Franklin and Marshall 
College; the Wheatland Foundation and the Lancaster Junior 
League, and the Lancaster County Historical Society. The Asso- 
Ciation endorsed the work being done by the Federal Historical 


Records Survey, headed in Pennsylvania by one of our members, 
Karl Goedecke. 




















ROBERT MORRIS AND THE PROVISIONING 
OF THE AMERICAN ARMY DURING 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1781" 


By Victor L. JoHNsoN 
Muhlenberg College 


EEPING the appetites of the American soldiers appeased 
during the Revolutionary War, or perhaps I should say, the 
attempt to keep their appetites appeased, was an arduous and 
thankless task. From the firing of the first gun until the echoes 
of the last had died away, acrimony and vituperation were the lot 
of those who, in many cases, did their best to supply the army with 
its full ration of food. 

At the outset of the war, nothing approaching a systematic 
securing and issuing of foodstuffs was attempted. With the 
first rush of the troops to answer the call of arms, food, in most 
cases, was hastily packed with little forethought as to the needs 
of the soldier over a long period of time. Several months were 
to slip by before it became apparent that, if an army was to be 
maintained in the field, something would have to be done to insure 
a regular and adequate supply. 

A first step was taken in this direction when, on July 19, 1775, 
General Washington selected Joseph Trumbull of Connecticut to 
be the first commissary general of the army of the United Colo- 
nies.2 Trumbull had served as the commissary general of the 
Connecticut forces for several months, and his work had been of 
such outstanding character that Washington turned to him to bring 
order out of the chaotic conditions prevailing in the commissary 
department. 

As it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the administra- 
tion of food supply throughout the war, but to survey briefly the 
activities of one of the outstanding characters in this field, only 


? Read at the fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association held 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, October 16, 1937. 

*George Washington to the President of Congress, July 10, 1775, The 
Writings of George Washington, John C. Fitzpatrick, ed. (Washington, 
1931- » 20 vols.), III, 324. 
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a few words will be necessary to indicate the effectiveness of the 
system inaugurated in 1775 until it was reorganized with the 
appointment of a superintendent of finance in 1781. 

In a word, confusion reigned in an ever increasing tempo. The 
system was subject to many changes; and the commissaries gen- 
eral came and went with alarming regularity, Joseph Trumbull 
being followed by William Buchanan, Jeremiah Wadsworth, and 
Ephraim Blaine in the order mentioned. 

Congress, after having legislated for the greater part of the 
war in an attempt to set up a satisfactory organization to provide 
food for the army, finally decided to unload the burden upon the 
capable shoulders of the superintendent of finance. This step, 
however, was taken gradually. February 20, 1781, Robert Morris 
had been appointed superintendent of finance; but it was almost 
four months later before, by a resolution of Congress, June 4, 
1781, he was authorized to secure and dispose of the specific 
supplies required from the several states in a manner best suited 
to the advancement of the public interest.* The method of 
requisitioning specific supplies from the states in lieu of cash had 
been the last resource of a bankrupt Congress to obtain the pro- 
visions necessary to support the army. To extract these supplies 
from the reluctant states was now to be the task of one man. 

When Robert Morris agreed to accept the appointment, it was 
not his purpose to take upon himself the responsibility of provid- 
ing food for the army during the ensuing campaign. Not even 
when Congress adopted the resolution of June 4 did he feel called 
upon to assume that responsibility. Throughout the campaign 
that concluded with the surrender of the British at Yorktown, 
he maintained that the responsibility rested squarely upon the 
shoulders of the individual states according to the resolutions of 
Congress of February 25 and November 4, 1780.* 

Although Mr. Morris took this stand, we must not hastily as- 
sume that he, by so doing, delivered himself from all participa- 
tion in this field of activity. On the contrary, he was individually 


* Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, Gaillard Hunt, Worth- 
ington C. Ford, John C. Fitzpatrick and Roscoe R. Hill, eds. (Washington, 
1904-1937, 34 vols.), XIX, 180; XX, 598. 

“Robert Morris to Major-General Heath, October 16, 1781, Robert Morris 
Letter Book B (Library of Congress); Robert Morris to General Wash- 
ington, June 15, 1781, Collections of the New York Historical Society (New 
York, 1868- » 68 vols.), XI, 461. 
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responsible for a major portion of the success achieved in the 
gastronomic phase of the last campaign. 

According to his own definition, the new office was created to 
serve two purposes: first, to increase the public revenue; second, 
to expend that revenue in the most frugal, fair, and honest man- 
ner possible. The latter purpose seemed to him to be the more 
essential of the two,® and it was partly because of this attitude that 
he interested himself in the question of food supply even before 
he officially assumed office on June 27, 1781. 

Some weeks before he took the oath of office, a committee of 
Congress called upon Mr. Morris with a letter from General 
Washington in which the latter took occasion to point out the 
distressed condition of the army for want of bread.* Morris, 
not having much faith in the efficacy of the accompanying reso- 
lution of Congress which empowered General Washington to seize 
flour wherever he could find it, was incited to instant action by the 
plight of the soldiers. Not being prepared in an official character 
to secure the necessary funds, he determined to procure the needed 
supplies by pledging his private credit. Turning to two old 
friends, Thomas Lowrey of New Jersey and General Schuyler of 
New York, he requested each of them to procure one thousand 
barrels of flour as quickly as possible and at the lowest price ob- 
tainable. Because of the urgency of the need, he suggested that 
they send the flour to camp as soon as they could obtain it, 
and not await the assembling of the entire amount before for- 
warding any part of it. In order to make their credit doubly 
attractive, Morris pledged his own backed by his many known 
resources. As a note of warning, realizing the unofficial character 
of his action, he expressed the desire that the utmost secrecy be 
maintained regarding the source of the flour lest the states abate 
what little exertion they had been making to collect the specific 
supplies required of them.” 

Less than a month later, Thomas Lowrey informed the super- 
intendent that he had been successful in securing the flour and 


5 Robert Morris to Thomas Burke, William Houston, Oliver Wolcott, un- 
dated, Robert Morris Letter Book A. 

® Robert Morris Diary (Library of Congress), I, May 18, 1781. 

7 Robert Morris to General Washington, May 29, 1781; to Thomas Lowrey, 
May 29, 1781; to Major-General Schuyler, August 29, 1781, and May 29, 
1781; to General Sullivan, Mr. Houston and Mr. Mathews, May 29, 1781, 
Robert Morris Letter Book A. 
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had forwarded it to camp. By that date, Morris had not as yet 
heard from General Schuyler; and, consequently, requested Low- 
rey to procure another thousand barrels, which the latter readily 
agreed to do.® 

It was during the month of June, 1781, that an event occurred 
which enmeshed Morris so completely in the problem of food 
supplies for the army that, although continuing to maintain his 
former position, he soon found himself gradually assuming the 
responsibility of providing food for the coming campaign. The 
event referred to was an act of the Pennsylvania Assembly of 
June 25, by which the superintendent of finance was empowered 
to procure specific supplies for the United States on behalf of 
that state. As a fund to be used for performing the same, the 
entire emission of state paper according to the act of the Assembly 
of April 7, 1781, was assigned to his use.® Morris lost no time 
in putting his newly granted power of attorney into practice. He 
was determined, however, not to draw upon the state funds unless 
it was absolutely necessary; and we shall see that by skillful 
maneuvering he was, in many cases, successful in avoiding this 
contingency. He immediately credited Pennsylvania with the flour 
bought by Lowrey and Schuyler, and informed George Washing- 
ton that if he could procure flour in New York as part of Penn- 
sylvania’s quota of supplies, an equal amount would be furnished 
by his order at Philadelphia or on the Chesapeake as he might 
direct.*° That Congress was fully in accord with these activities 
by Morris before he took the oath of office was indicated the 
following month when, by act of July 6, it officially validated 
everything he had done.™ 

Morris came into office with a definite desire to abolish the 
system of requisitioning supplies from the various states. He had 
had ample time to observe its weaknesses since its inception in 
December, 1779, and his remedy for it was the substitution of 
the use of the formal contract.’* Two days after he took the oath 


® Robert Morris Diary, I, June 20, 1781. 

* Ibid., June 26, 1781; Samuel Johnston to Thomas Burke, June 23, 1781, 
Letters “of the Members of the Continental Congress, Edmund C. Burnett, 
ed. (Washington, 1921-1936, 8 vols.), VI, 127; Journals of the House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, 1782- __.), I, 613, 680. 

” Robert Morris to the President of Pennsylvania, Aveo | 23, 1781, Robert 
Morris Letter Book A; Robert Morris Diary, I, July 5, 1 

™ Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, Xx, TK 

* Robert Morris to the Governors of the States, February 15, 1782, Robert 
Morris Letter Book C. 
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of office he agreed with the Board of War to launch his proposed 
system by advertising for contractors to supply the post at Phila- 
delphia.** Meanwhile, in order to facilitate the introduction of 
the system, he asked the Board to draw up a form to be used when 
final arrangements were made with successful bidders.’* That body, 
upon so doing, found that in the powers granted to the superin- 
tendent no authority had been given to conclude contracts. Upon 
communicating with Congress, the question was settled by a resolu- 
tion of that body July 10, 1781, by which Morris was granted the 
power to contract for all necessary supplies for the army or armies 
of the United States..* With this sweeping grant of authority, 
Morris became deeply involved in the question of supplies. While 
continually urging the states to bring forth their quotas of pro- 
visions to insure an adequate supply for the campaign, he began 
gradually to extend the contract system with the idea always in 
mind of lessening the financial waste he had found in the supply 
department. This activity immediately brought him face to face 
with a vexing problem which had its inception the preceding year, 
and which involved not only the American but also the French 
army. 

In the fall of the year 1780, after the French troops had been 
blockaded at Newport, Rhode Island, for several months, Ephraim 
Blaine, the commissary general of purchases for the American 
army, wrote to Congress that the distress of Washington’s forces 
was due in a large measure to the activities of the French com- 
missary agents. He pointed out that Congress was allowing them 
to purchase upon terms not granted to its own agents. He com- 
plained that Colonel Champion, upon whom he had depended for 
beef purchases in the four eastern states, had succumbed to the 
offers of the French authorities and had contracted with them to 
supply their army with beef. And for some time, he added, 
Champion’s agents had been purchasing supplies with hard money 
in all the New England states. He further complained that he 
had learned upon good authority that when the American army 
had been destitute of a single bullock the contractors for the army 
of France had had a surplus of from six to eight hundred head 
of cattle in Rhode Island as well as a considerable number of sheep. 


48 Robert Morris Diary, I, June 29, 1781. 
4 Tbid., July 9, 1781. 
% Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, XX, 734. 
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He proposed that Congress take steps to remedy the situation by 
placing the state agents upon an equal footing with those of France 
regarding the means with which to purchase and the terms upon 
which purchases should be made.** 


The situation had been further complicated by the action of 
Congress in its attempts to secure funds. As is well known, dur- 
ing the years 1779 and 1780, many bills had been drawn on our 
Ministers abroad without ascertaining beforehand whether they 
were in a position to honor them. A great many of these bills 
subsequently found their way into the hands of Benjamin Franklin 
at Paris, and it was up to him to use his ingenuity to have them 
redeemed. One way in which he was enabled to do this concerns 
us here. Being considerably embarrassed and vexed as to how to 
approach the French government to secure money with which 
to pay the bills, he was happily given an inspiration by the arrival 
in the fall of 1780 of Mr. Searle, an agent from the state of 
Pennsylvania, also seeking money.*” Mr. Searle informed Frank- 
lin that the harvest in America had been very large, and it was the 
expectation of everyone that the states would cheerfully comply 
with the requisitions of Congress. This, he felt, would give the 
latter the disposal of a plentiful supply of provisions. With this 
thought in mind, Franklin suggested to the director-general of 
finance that Congress would furnish the French army in America 
with provisions in return for funds to enable him to discharge the 
bills. An agreement was finally drafted whereby Franklin was to 
grant a letter of credit for supplies to the amount of four hun- 
dred thousand dollars in return for the payment of the bills. The 
letter of credit was to be sent to General Rochambeau to be used 
by him in the interest of the French army.’* 

No sooner had the French general received the letter of credit 
than he applied to General Washington for the stipulated amount 
in provisions. Washington was extremely embarrassed by the 
request because of the urgent need of his own forces for all 


1° Ephraim Blaine to Congress, September 15, 1780, Ephraim Blaine Letter 

Book, 1780-1783 (Library of Congress). 

% Mildred E. Lombard, “James Searle: Radical Business Man of the 
Revolution,” Pennsylvania racy of History and Biography (Philadel- 
phia, 1877- , 60 vols.), LIX, 284 ff. 

* Benjamin Franklin to John Jay, October 2, 1780; to the President 
of Congress, December 2, 1780, The Works of "Benjamin Franklin, John 
Bigelow, ed. (New York, 1904, 12 vols.), VIII, 299, 336. 
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available foodstuffs. He informed Rochambeau’s messenger of the 
situation, and thereupon referred the entire matter to Congress.’® 

In the meantime, La Luzerne, the French minister, had informed 
Congress of the engagement of their agent; and at the same time 
suggested that Congress take steps to furnish the fleet and army 
of His Majesty’s forces in America with provisions and receive in 
payment bills drawn upon the treasury of France. After consider- 
able debate Congress, fearing that it would be unable to secure 
sufficient supplies for both armies under the requisition system, 
decided against the latter suggestion. It was decided, however, to 
order the Board of War to see that Franklin’s contract was car- 
ried out, inasmuch as it involved the good faith of the United 
States.2° Upon receipt of the order, the Board of War issued a 
circular to the states, May 30, 1781, in which it suggested that 
Congress was depending upon the arrears of specific supplies to 
make good its agreement with the court of France, and requested 
that the states be pleased to acquaint the Board with their expecta- 
tions on this score.2* Within a few days Pennsylvania replied 
that it was unable to comply with the recommendations of Con- 
gress. This attitude seems to have been characteristic of the 
attention accorded the request by the remaining states.2* And 
when the distressed condition of the American army for want of 
provisions is considered, in addition to the antagonism that had 
been engendered by the activities of the agents of what appeared 
to be a well-fed and idle French army, it would have been surpris- 
ing if the states had been stimulated to act by this mild injunction 
of the Board of War—and, it might be added, particularly when 
they were asked to draw upon the arrears of their quotas of 
specific supplies. Here, accordingly, matters rested until Robert 
Morris turned his attention to the questions that had been raised 
concerning the food supplies of the allied armies. 


® George Washington to the President of Congress, May 8, 1781, The 
Writings of George Washington, Worthington C. Ford, ed. (New York, 
1889-1893, 14 vols.), IX, 240. 

*® Journals of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, XIX, 370; XX, 527; 
Chevalier de la Luzerne to the President of Congress, March 24, 1781, The 
Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Francis. 
Wharton, ed. (Washington, 1889, 6 vols.), IV, 328. 

“Board of War to the States, May 30, 1781, Letters of the Members of 
the Continental Congress, VI, 104. 

™ President of Pennsylvania to the Board of War, June 2, 1781, Pennsyl- 
pe er (Harrisburg and Philadelphia, 1852-1935, 119 vols. ), Ist 

eries, 
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As mentioned, the superintendent of finance was determined to 
reduce the expenditure of money in the commissary department. 
Tales of the existing conditions had reached his ears, and he de- 
cided to do something about them.** For some time he had been 
considering a trip to camp to consult with General Washington 
upon matters pertaining to the problem of subsistence for the 
army. Upon the urging of La Luzerne, who had lately visited 
General Washington, Morris determined to go as soon as business 
would permit.** At last, August 7, in company with Richard 
Peters and James Wilson, he set out for Washington’s headquar- 
ters near Dobbs’ Ferry, New York.”®> Upon his arrival on August 
11, he immediately began conversations with Washington in order 
to perfect plans for the ensuing campaign.** After reaching an 
agreement regarding the quantities of provisions needed and the 
location of magazines to be established, Morris conferred with 
General Rochambeau with the idea of bringing about a satisfactory 
solution of the inter-allied food supply question. In his discus- 
sions with the general, the question of the contract made by Ben- 
jamin Franklin seems to have been lost under the pressure of 
the more important subject of the supplies for both armies during 
the remainder of the war. Morris emphasized the fact that his 
only desire was to unite measures for supplying the two armies 
in such a manner as would benefit them both. As a remedy for 
the existing situation, he suggested that the supplies for both 
armies be obtained by contract. Rochambeau seemed favorably 
impressed, but was disinclined to alter his procedure as he was 
well satisfied with the efforts of Jeremiah Wadsworth and John 
Carter, two Americans, who had undertaken to keep the French 
forces supplied with provisions. Morris pointed out that Wads- 
worth and Carter could continue their activities as contractors 
in the system he proposed to establish, and he expressed the hope 
that they would do so. An agreement, however, was not reached 
at this meeting other than the decision to settle the question when 
Rochambeau arrived in Philadelphia with the allied forces.** 


* Robert Morris to the Minister of France, August 2, 1781, Robert Morris 
Letter Book A. 

* Robert Morris Diary, I, July 16, 1781. 

*% Tbid., August 21, 1781. 

* Diaries of Georg e a 1748-1799, John C. Fitzpatrick, ed. 
(New York, 1925, 4 val. ), 

* Robert Morris Diary, I, potion 21, 1781. 
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While Morris was at camp, news arrived from the West Indies 
that the French fleet under Count de Grasse would set sail August 
13 for the Chesapeake Bay. Instantly Washington decided to 
move the army to Virginia in order to concert efforts against the 
British in that area. The entire allied army, with the exception 
of twelve small battalions under Major General Heath which were 
left behind to defend the northern frontiers, soon began the long 
trek southward.** 


Before hurrying home to institute measures to feed the soldiers 
during the coming campaign, Morris took steps to provide for 
that part of the army left behind. Thomas Lowrey, who had 
fortunately come to camp during Morris’s stay, was again called 
upon to purchase flour on the credit of Pennsylvania and to de- 
liver it to General Heath. Colonel Udney Hay, the agent for the 
state of New York, was ordered to furnish supplies in proportion 
to the amount demanded. Upon the complaint of Hay that he 
had no barrels in which to pack his purchases, Morris requested 
Charles Stewart, the commissary general of issues, to deliver to 
Hay all the old flour barrels he could collect at the various posts 
along the North River. In addition to these preparations, Morris 
arranged with General Rochambeau to deliver an amount of flour 
to the French forces when they reached their destination equal to 
any excess supply which they might see fit to turn over to General 
Heath upon breaking camp.”® 

Having completed these arrangements, Morris started for Phila- 
delphia. Upon his arrival Monday, August 20, he was faced with 
the problem of quickly providing for the oncoming troops.*® Gen- 
eral Washington had requested him to establish a magazine of 
provisions at the Head of Elk to be used by the passing troops. 
To carry out this plan, Morris called on Levi Hollingsworth, a 
Philadelphia merchant, who agreed to undertake the task. To 
insure an adequate supply, Colonel Blaine was directed to supple- 
ment Hollingsworth’s efforts by the collection of specific supplies 


* Francis V. Greene, The Revolutionary War (New York, 1911), p. 270; 
Instructions to General Heath, W. C. Ford, The Writings of George Wash- 
ington, IX, 343. 

® Robert Morris Diary, I, August 21, 1781; Robert Morris to General 
Heath, September 17, 1781, Robert Morris Letter Book A. 

® Robert Morris Diary, I, August 21, 1781. 
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from the states of Delaware and Maryland.** On August 30, the 
day the troops reached Philadelphia, Blaine informed Morris that 
the magazine had been established at the Head of Elk agreeable to 
the desire of the commander-in-chief.** 

In the meantime, a letter had arrived from General Washington 
re-emphasizing the necessity of collecting a large quantity of pro- 
visions to be used by the troops while stationed in Virginia. Morris 
immediately dispatched letters to the governors of Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia urging upon them the absolute necessity 
of delivering to the order of Colonel Blaine the supplies they were 
collecting in compliance with earlier requests issued from the 
superintendent’s office.** In order to awaken the state of Dela- 
ware, which had been particularly negligent in forwarding specific 
supplies, he wrote as follows: 


It is needless to say that a Body of Soldiers will not 
starve in the midst of a plentiful country. I hope... 
your timely Endeavors will have spared the Necessity of 
military Collection. If not I still hope that the military 
Force will be exerted with all possible Mildness. But at 
any Rate the public Service must not suffer.** 


Knowing that he could not depend upon the southern states for 
an adequate supply of fresh meat, Morris ordered General Health 
to forward one hundred head of cattle a week from among those 
he secured from the eastern states.** Responsibility for the safe 
delivery of the cattle was placed in the hands of Ephraim Blaine. 
Unable to supply Blaine with the funds necessary to hire drovers, 
Morris entreated the governor of New York to advance the re- 


* Tbid., August 23, 1781; Robert Morris to Ephraim Blaine, August 24, 
1781, Robert Morris Letter Book A; George Washington to Robert Morris, 
August 17, 1781, W. C. Ford, The Writings of George Washington, IX, 341. 

* Robert Morris Diary, I, August 30, 1781; Robert Morris to George 
Washington, August 28, 1781, Robert Morris Letter Book A. 

Robert Morris to the Governor of Virginia, August 23, 1781; to the 
Governor of Maryland, August 21, 1781; to the Governors of New Jersey 
and Delaware, August 22, 1781; to the Governors of Maryland and Dela- 
ware, August 26, 1781; to General Washington, August 28, 1781, Robert 
Morris Letter Book A; Robert Morris Diary, I, August 28, 1781; Robert 
Morris to the Governor of Virginia, August 23, 1781, Calendar of Virginia 
State Papers and other Manuscripts, 1652-1869, William P. Palmer, ed. 
(Richmond, 1875-1893, 11 vols.), II, 351. 

* Robert Morris to the Governor of Delaware, September 1, 1781, Robert 
Morris Letter Book A. 

*% Robert Morris to General Heath, September 5, 1781, Ibid. 
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quired amount.** Unfortunately, this was not always forthcoming, 
with the result that appeals had to be made to the governor of 
New Jersey to grant warrants to the drovers to impress pastur- 
age.*? In other instances sections of the herds had to be sold to 
obtain sufficient money to conduct the rest to the army.** 

Morris’s worries in connection with the supply of foodstuffs 
did not end with the preparations made for provisioning the 
American army. During his absence from Philadelphia, Gouver- 
neur Morris, his secretary, whom he had left in charge of his 
office, contracted with John Holker, the French consul in Phila- 
delphia, to deliver three thousand barrels of flour for the use of 
the French fleet. It was agreed that Matthew Ridley, a Baltimore 
merchant, would secure the flour and hold it for Mr. Holker’s 
order. The filling of this contract was to plague Morris for many 
weeks before it was finally accomplished.*® 

As if his problems were not already sufficient for one mortal 
to bear, the arrival of the French forces brought with them a de- 
mand for the flour to fulfil the engagement he had made with 
Rochambeau while at camp.*® Orders were immediately given to 
Blaine to procure the necessary amount from the specific supplies 
of Maryland and Virginia, and to deposit it in the city of Balti- 
more. As a safeguard, in the event that Blaine should meet with 
difficulties in his efforts to secure the flour, Morris instructed him 
to place the order in the hands of Matthew Ridley, whose influ- 
ence, it was felt, would be sufficient to complete successfully the 
task.** 

By that period, Morris’s responsibilities had become so heavy 
that he decided not to undertake the added burden of contracting 
for the supplies of the French army, at least not during the cam- 
paign. He suggested to the French authorities that as long as 


*® Robert Morris to the Governor of New York, September 6, 1781, Ibid. 
** Robert Morris to the Governor of New Jersey, September 6, 1781, Jbid. 
ve Robert Morris to the President of New Hampshire, September 24, 1781, 


td. 

*® Robert Morris Diary, I, August 8, 1781; Robert Morris to Matthew 
Ridley, August 27, 1781, and September 6, 1781; to John Holker, August 
= eee to Ridley and Pringle, October 9, 1781, Robert Morris Letter 

ook A. 

“Extract of letter from Monsieur Daure, September 6, 1781, Robert 
Morris Letter Book A. 

“Robert Morris to Monsieur Daure, September 19, 1781; to Ephraim 
Blaine, September 20, 1781; to Matthew Ridley, September 20, 1781, Robert 
Morris Letter Book A. 
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their agents were giving satisfaction that they continue to use them 
for the duration of the campaign, after which it was his expecta- 
tion to substitute the contract system.*? 


In spite of the precautions that, as we have seen, Robert Morris 
took to provide for the section of the army left behind by General 
Washington, forces were at work to upset his plans. Thomas 
Lowrey wrote that he was no longer able to purchase flour in 
New Jersey because of the high prices offered by agents of the 
French army. Colonel Hay had not been supplied with sufficient 
casks for his purchases; and, as a result, applied to Morris for 
cash to secure more. And to climax it all, General Heath com- 
plained that the issues at camp had been considerably larger than 
anticipated. All in all, Morris was confronted with a situation 
that demanded instant attention.*® 


The superintendent met this emergency with his usual prompt- 
ness of action. After conferring with William Duer regarding 
the possibility of purchasing flour in the state of New York to 
relieve General Heath’s forces, Morris decided to employ him 
to secure two thousand barrels of flour. He instructed Duer to 
deliver five hundred barrels as soon as he could obtain them and 
to hold the remainder on deposit at West Point subject to Heath’s 
orders. General Heath, however, was ordered not to use the 
remaining fifteen hundred barrels until he had exhausted every 


means at hand to obtain the necessary supplies due from the state 
of New York.** 


Let us return once more to the army pushing its way to Virginia. 
Colonel Blaine, who had more than once threatened to resign his 
position as commissary general of purchases, was now doing his 
utmost to see that the wishes of Robert Morris were carried out. 
Unable to accompany the army as it left Philadelphia, he ordered 
his deputy, George Morton, to go with it and whenever necessary 
to call upon the state agents for a plentiful supply of provisions. 
Morton was further instructed that in the event that Blaine did not 
catch up with the army before it left the Head of Elk to keep 


“Robert Morris Diary, I, September 1-5. 

“ Tbid., August 29, 1781; September 7, 1781; Robert Morris to General 
Heath, October 9, 1781, Robert Morris Letter Book B. 

“Robert Morris Diary, I, October 13, 1781; Robert Morris to General 
Heath, October 16, 1781, Robert Morris Letter Book B. 
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ahead of the forces to see that proper supplies were placed in the 
magazines along the line of march.*® 

With Virginia and Maryland straining every nerve to comply 
with Morris’s exhortations, the paths of Blaine and his assistants 
were made comparatively easy. The agents of both states had 
received orders directly from their respective governors to increase 
their exertions in order to procure the needed supplies. In Mary- 
land the Head of Elk, Baltimore, and Georgetown were designated 
as depositories for receipt of the provisions to be obtained by the 
commissaries, while cattle were to be pastured on the various 
rivers near the bay in order to facilitate their transportation to 
areas occupied by the troops. In Virginia, by an executive procla- 
mation, an embargo was laid upon the exportation of beef, pork, 
bacon, wheat, Indian corn, peas, and flour to aid the state agents 
in making purchases. These agents were prodded into iacreased 
activity by the county lieutenants who in turn had received their 
instructions from the governor.*® 


Although at the time some complaints were made that this activ- 
ity did not bring about a full realization of the end in view, never- 
theless, if we are to believe the statements made by officials in 
departments concerned with this question, a goodly measure of 
success was achieved. In speaking of the siege of Yorktown some 
months later, Ephraim Blaine pointed out that the army had been 
plentifully supplied with provisions as a result of the codperation 
of the abovementioned states ; and Robert Morris, writing to Gen- 
eral Rochambeau, added that the commissaries of the American 
army had informed him that they had been able to execute his 
orders by delivering to the French army on the Chesapeake a larger 


“Ephraim Blaine to George Morton, September 6, 1781, Ephraim Blaine 
Letter Book, 1780-1783. 


“ Council to His Excellency General George Washington, August 30, 1781, 
Archives of Maryland. Journal and Correspondence of the State Council of 
Maryland, William H. Browne, Clayton C. Hall, Bernard C. Steiner and J. 
Hall Pleasants, eds. (Baltimore, 1883- , 52 vols.), XLV, 588; Governor 
Lee to George Washington, August 30, 1781, Correspondence of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, Jared Sparks, ed. (Boston, 1853, 4 vols.), III, 397; Robert 
Morris to the Governor of Maryland, September 5, 1781; to the Governor 
of Virginia, September 7, 1781, Robert Morris Letter Book A; Governor 
Nelson to John Brown, commissary general, September 2, 1781; A procla- 
mation by Governor Nelson of Virginia, September 5, 1781, Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers, II, 379, 395. 
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quantity of flour than had been received from them on the 
North River the preceding August.*? 

Although it is an uncertain undertaking at best to attempt to 
evaluate accurately the services rendered by any one individual in 
a major crisis such as that at Yorktown, yet it is meet, in conclu- 
sion, that such an attempt be made with respect to the superin- 
tendent of finance. The support given the American cause by the 
play of the keen, penetrating intellect of Robert Morris upon the 
food-supply problems which faced the struggling patriots, can 
hardly be overestimated. Whoever gives to a cause, and par- 
ticularly to a cause in its embryonic stage, guidance according to 
sound principles, deserves the commendation of posterity. Such 
a reward should be that of Robert Morris. 


“Governor Lee to George Washington, August 30, 1781, Correspondence 
of the American Revolution, II, 397. Ephraim Blaine to Robert Morris, 
November 27, 1781, Ephraim Blaine Letter Book, 1780-1783. Robert Morris 
to General Rochambeau, January 18, 1782, Robert Morris Letter Book B. 
Council to the President of the Special Council, August 30, 1781, Archives 
of Maryland, XLV, 648. 

















THE COMING OF THE TELEGRAPH TO 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


By E. Doucrtas BRANCH 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE sonorous bass resounding through archways of sky: that 
was its immemorial speech. But electricity in the late 1830's 
learned an American-invented argot of dots and dashes, of spaced 
impulses. A half-amused Congress in the last hour of its session 
voted $30,000 for a highway of copper thread between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore ; and Samuel F. B. Morse, lately a professor of 
the arts of design, within fourteen hectic months saw the channel 
of his hopes spanning the forty miles. On May 24, 1844, in the 
Supreme Court room of the national capitol, a cluster of spectators 
surrounded an odd little machine with the inventor presiding at 
its key. Annie Ellsworth made her inspirational choice of the first 
message; and instantly in Baltimore a strip of tape was spelling 
out, “What hath God wrought!” In 1845 the line was extended 
to Philadelphia; and late in 1846 the magnetic keys were talking 
to Pittsburgh.* 

The optimist who built the first trans-Allegheny strand, from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, was one Henry O’Rielly,? an Irish- 
born firebrand, sometime journalist and postmaster, a promoter of 
far-reaching vision but of myopic finances. Electricity was some- 
thing that happened when wires were attached to a Grove battery 
—a group of cells containing nitric and sulphuric acid. O’Rielly 


+The indispensable history of the telegraph in America is Alvin F. Harlow, 
Old Wires and New Waves (N. Y., 1936), the bibliography of which lists 
the earlier volumes on the subject. Of particular interest for western Penn- 
sylvania are W. B. Wilson, From the Hudson to the Ohio (Philadelphia, 
1902), 29-39, and a lengthy article, unsigned, in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
Sept. 22, 1888. The large collection of Henry O’Rielly MSS in the New 
York Historical Society, invaluable for a study of the financial and litigious 
aspects of Pennsylvania telegraphs, has not been used for this somewhat 
informal paper. 

*E. R. Foreman, “The Henry O’Rielly Documents in the Archives of the 
Rochester Historical Society,” Rochester Historical Society Publication 
Fund Series, IX (1930); J. M. Parker, “How Men of Rochester Saved the 
Telegraph,” JIbid., V (1926). The Dictionary of American Biography 
sketch lists the subject under the spelling he originally used: O'Reilly. 
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knew just about that; whatever else was needful he might find in 
Alfred Vail’s Description of the American Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph, the error-sprinkled textbook of the infant industry. But, 
save a possible handful of tinkering experimenters, who knew 
more? O’Rielly was in the field when the first sentient tendrils 
of what was to become a nation-wide interlacing were sprouting 
between the eastern cities. The Magnetic Telegraph Company 
began building its line between Philadelphia and New York in the 
autumn of 1845; and O’Rielly, for the same company, strung the 
link between Baltimore and Philadelphia. 


Treating with inventor Morse and Postmaster-General Amos 
Kendall, he obtained the contract for a great telegraphic system 
from the seaboard to the young capitals of the Mississippi basin. 
The promoter undertook to “use his best endeavors to raise capital 
for the construction of a line of Morse’s Telegraph” that from 
Philadelphia should run “through Harrisburg and other intermedi- 
ate towns to Pittsburgh, and thence through Wheeling and Cin- 
cinnati, and such other towns as the said O’Rielly and his associates 
may elect, to St. Louis, and also to the principal towns on the 
lakes”—and to construct the first link, to Harrisburg, within six 
months, or else forfeit the agreement. Almost every phrase of 
the contract was a picnic-ground for litigation; and before the 
wires reached Pittsburgh, lawyers were at the feast. 

O’Rielly’s crews started work in September, 1845, following the 
line of the Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy & Lancaster Railroad 
eastward. Small chestnut poles with the bark left on, planted 
eighteen to the mile— 


Sink the poles, boys, firm and strong... 
Solder the joints of the mystic thong; 


a copper wire caught between spans by a double-hitch to walnut 
pins, insulated at the pins in a marvelous manner by wrappings of 
cotton cloth dipped in beeswax—but a telegraph line! It proved 
itself when, on January 8, after a few days of pounding and ad- 
justing without intelligible signal, the operator at Lancaster for- 
warded clearly to his colleagues at Harrisburg the words: “Why 
don’t you write, you rascals?” Not very Biblical, this first mes- 
sage; but the fantasy of the wires had become fact. And as a 
Pennsylvania solon told his constituents, of an evening about the 
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tavern fireplace, “This telegraph is a great thing. When I had the 
honor of representing you in the legislature, I often thought about 
it, and having turned the subject over in my mind, the conclusion 
reached by me in regard to it is that it will do very well for carry- 
ing letters and small packages, but it will never do for carrying 
large bundles and bale boxes.” 

Winter winds played eerie music on that wire stretched across 
Dauphin and Lancaster counties ; and broke the string nearly every 
day. Fips and dimes were few in the office tills. People came, 
gaped, perhaps had their names relayed from the other terminus, 
took away their piece of stippled tape as evidence of the wonder. 
But eight dollars and fifty cents for a week’s gross buttered no 
parsnips. After a late February blizzard had shattered the wire, 
O’Rielly ordered the pieces sold for old copper, the proceeds to 
be used against the arrears in the operators’ boarding and washing 
bills. 

O’Rielly’s ardor was more resilient than his copper. His suc- 
cessful construction of the line between Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia made investors more amenable; and within a few months he 
had sold enough stock in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to begin 
again the westward line. The wire (three-strand iron wire this 
time; another “very superior” article which was to be replaced 
within a few years) was strung between Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia in September, 1846. Along the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
the line dipped from Harrisburg to Chambersburg, and pushed 
westward—“in defiance of winter storms upon the mountains”— 
beside the turnpike through Bedford and Greensburg. 

By the fastest combinations of existing modes of transportation, 
Pittsburgh was receiving its Baltimore and Philadelphia news three 
days after the events, its New Orleans news twelve days after. 
The Great Western was yet the speediest harbinger of European 
advices ; a sailing from Liverpool on July 25, for instance, brought 
Continental news to Pittsburgh readers on August 14. The desire 
for timeliness was becoming more avid ; a day’s delay in the Eastern 
mails was likely to bring an editorial scolding. For the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, December, 1846, Pittsburgh news- 
papers arranged for the National Road Stage Company (connect- 
ing with the Baltimore & Ohio at Cumberland) to rush the text 
pell-mell. The speech, delivered on December 8th, was printed 
in full in the papers of the 11th—all ten or eleven columns of it, 
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mostly in glorification of the Mexican War (“the tremendous, and 
we should say unnecessary, length of this specious and ill argued 
paper ...,” complained the Commercial Journal after its com- 
positors and devils had been working all night). Then a persuasive 
gentleman came to Pittsburgh, Mr. O’Rielly, who would send these 
three- and four-day intervals into the limbo of the obsolete. “A 
very gentlemanly and accommodating person,” Pittsburghers found 
him; they cherished his oratorical periods, bought his telegraph 
stock, and rented him an elegant suite in the Odeon Building on 
Fourth and Vine. Shortly the “Pittsburgh Telegraphery” was 
open, its three apartments “An Enclosure designed exclusively for 
Lapies and for Gentlemen accompanying them,” one “Designed 
exclusively for Persons Writing or Receiving Despatches by Tele- 
graph,” and “an Enclosure designed exclusively for Gentlemen of 
the Press, Resident in Pittsburgh, or visiting the City.” 

O’Rielly’s line, the Atlantic and Ohio, was completed between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh on December 26, 1846. After some 
delay while extra cells were added to the batteries, the signal 
strength was adequate; and at 2:15 on the afternoon of December 
29, a Pittsburgh operator tapped out the first regular message. 
Appropriately for the martial.times, it was Adjutant-General Bow- 
man’s compliments to President Polk, with the advice that the 
Second Pennsylvania Regiment was getting ready for the steam- 
boat voyage down the Ohio. There followed the surge of the 
curious, with “reply requested” greetings to Philadelphia friends ; 
congratulations to the exultant host; the exchange of market quo- 
tations and news briefs between Pittsburgh and the East. As 
editor Riddle, of the Commercial Journal, declared next day, “We 
will now know what passes in Congress, perhaps, as soon as the 
people on Pennsylvania Avenue, and the New York merchant will 
not sooner be informed of a steamer from Europe than his breth- 
ren in Pittsburgh.”* 

One hopes that the visitors to the Pittsburgh Telegraphery on 
that first afternoon observed O’Rielly’s handbill: “GENTLEMEN 
visiting the room merely as spectators are assigned ample space, 
and respectfully requested to OBSERVE THE RULES, as the 
most Perfect Order is desired for the convenience of the Public, 
as well as for the Telegraphers.” For they were witnesses to the 


> Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), Dec. 28, 30, 1846. 
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dedication of a highway of thought and information. The chan- 
nelled lightning was to talk to Pittsburghers, and talk for them, of 
many things: the arrivals of ships, the quotations on sealing-wax ; 
the results of elections, and “all is forgiven” to distant prodigals; 
orders made and countermanded as prices shifted in distant mark- 
ets; “joy speeding on the track of sorrow” ; assurances of undying 
love, and the price of calves in Cincinnati. 

The speech often stuttered, in these early years. Technically 
as financially, the telegraph was a precarious enterprise. Builders 
and operators had to learn empirically. Anson Stager, first clerk 
in the. Pittsburgh office, made the discovery, one afternoon when 
the tape refused to unroll from the cylinder, that messages could 
be read by ear; within a few months a half-dozen operators dis- 
covered that, independently. There was a tow-headed lad in the 
Pittsburgh office, a messenger, who was allowed to practice with 
the key on Sunday evenings; he was alone in the Telegraphery 
when an important message came through for Thomas A. Scott, 
division superintendent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
youngster took the message, slowly tapped it back to Philadelphia 
for verification, then delivered it to the addressee’s residence. 
Possibly Mr. Scott tipped Andrew Carnegie for the service.* 

Elated at his linesmen’s conquest of the Alleghenies, O’Rielly 
predicted triumph over “other obstacles” which “the Public Sen- 
timent and the Judicial Tribunals of the Land” would settle. 
Rival projects were under way; and since possession was a few 
points better than law, the Atlantic and Ohio lines were hastened 
toward Erie and toward the Ohio cities. The westward telegraph 
crossed under the Monongahela in a gutta-percha wrapping, fol- 
lowed the Steubenville pike, on towering masts spanned the Ohio 
a mile above Steubenville, followed the river road to Bridgeport 
and Wheeling and thence the National Road to Columbus, where 
lines diverged to Cleveland and to Cincinnati. From the latter 
city the line rushed on to New Albany, whence, by November of 
1847, telegrams were rowed across to Louisville while O’Rielly’s 
engineers made a series of valiant but inexpert attempts to span 
this wide expanse of the Ohio. St. Louis newspapers reported 
on December 22 that “the first streak of lightning passed through 
the wires yesterday.” Two huge masts carried a loop of wire 


‘ Ibid., Dec. 8, 1863; Pittsburgh Dispatch, Sept. 22, 1888. 
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across the Mississippi; and linesmen pressed toward Chicago in 
the wake of the stock salesmen. A chain of lines along the lakes 
route joined Chicago and New York; and the states were “fenced 
in at last.” A dash from Louisville for New Orleans, in 1847- 
1848, was the beginning of a second great circle of O’Rielly lines, 
which passed through the Gulf states to Savannah and upward to 
Washington. As a central ganglion of these electric nerves, the 
Pittsburgh Telegraphery was an increasingly busy place. Commis- 
sion men, steamboat owners, merchants, were learning the uses of 
the telegraph. In 1848 some three hundred messages a day—when 
the flimsy state of the westward lines permitted—were being ex- 
changed between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 

O’Rielly and the Morse-Kendall group of patentees and promot- 
ers had long since severed relations ; the Morse group was building 
competitive lines with the same frenetic haste which characterized 
the Atlantic and Ohio extensions. In January, 1850, the rival line 
reached Pittsburgh.* The Morse company’s main wire ran from 
Baltimore to Wheeling by way of Harper’s Ferry and Brownsville. 
A private contractor built a line from Brownsville to Pittsburgh, 
on the lucrative surmise that the Morse concern would buy it. The 
wire crossed the Monongahela atop the Smithfield Street bridge, 
and on trim white-and-gilt poles came into the Morse office in the 
St. Charles Hotel—where “the citizens and business men of Pitts- 
burgh are respectfully informed . . . these Lines will receive and 
send messages as cheap as any other Line, and operators and clerks 
will be found gentlemanly and accommodating.” From Pittsburgh 
this line doubled back toward Wheeling, by way of the Washing- 
ton turnpike. 

With what potency the telegraph was to affect the newspaper 
industry, editors did not guess; but most of them welcomed the 
new instrument. As a poetess of the next generation sang, 


Little birds sit on the slender lines 

And the news of the world runs under their feet; 
How value rises and how declines, 

How kings with their armies in battle meet— 


but in the beginning years the little birds were sometimes (in 
Illinois and Iowa) flocks of wild pigeons in such number that they 


® Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, Jan. 9, Feb. 13, 1850. 
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broke the wires; and the news messages were skeletonized into 
bare sentences. Only for Presidential or gubernatorial messages— 
in the democratic days, popular reading matter—did editors usu- 
ally care to pay for full transcriptions. The telegraph companies 
had an anti-monopoly regulation, that one party could not use the 
wires for more than ten minutes at a time. But on special occa- 
sions the telegraph system gathered all its strength for news serv- 
ices. In transmitting Polk’s message of December, 1848, the 
O’Rielly lines fought a raging Nature; rainstorms and thunder 
covered Pennsylvania and the Middle West. Watchmen patrolled 
the line over Allegheny Mountain and Laurel Hill. A saddled 
horse stood at the door of every office and every temporary sta- 
tion, to carry installments of the message to the next station in 
case the line should fail. For some thirty hours operators coaxed 
the faint current, until the verbose document was completed. 

As New York newspapers had combined (in the first Associated 
Press) to receive European news from ships some hours before 
the vessels reached harbor, so the Pittsburgh press quickly learned 
codperation in the use of the telegraph. An agent in Philadelphia 
gathered the eastern news and despatched it to one office (the 
Commercial Journal), where it became the common property of 
the associated papers. This arrangement served until the “big” 
story of 1850 was “scooped” by one paper. Professor John W. 
Webster of the Medical College at Cambridge had been in debt to 
Dr. George Parkman of the preparatory school; and it seemed 
that, most unacademically, Professor Webster had dissected his 
colleague and disposed of some of the pieces in the college furnace. 
Was Webster the victim of a diabolical conspiracy? Or what 
was Harvard, the Unitarian heresy, the younger generation, com- 
ing to? Interest was nationally intense; and the Pittsburgh news- 
papers printed full accounts (received by mail) of each day’s tes- 
timony at the trial. At the unexpectedly speedy conviction, the 
eastern agent despatched a full column to the Pittsburgh papers by 
telegraph. (There was another newsworthy event the same day; 
Senator John C. Calhoun died. That news was despatched in sev- 
enteen words.) The Commercial Journal published an extra edi- 
tion while the other papers were yet uninformed of the story. 
The league of Pittsburgh papers split up; and the O’Rielly tele- 
graph lines entered the breach as a news-gathering agency. This 
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arrangement was maintained until the Associated Press expanded 
from its seaboard origins into a national agency. 

Railroads were slow to recognize the telegraph as a natural, 
even indispensable, ally. The New York and Erie, in 1851, was 
first to adopt a telegraph system. In 1853 an Ohio promoter, 
Jeptha H. Wade, persuaded the Ohio and Pennsylvania to subsidize 
the building of a line along its right of way from Allegheny into 
central Ohio. (This Wade, blessed with “a peculiar faculty for 
negotiation,” built other lines of railway telegraph in Ohio and 
Michigan, and was one of the founders of Western Union.) 
Solomon W. Roberts, chief engineer of the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, reported at the close of 1853 that the wire was “good and 
substantial,” and daily becoming more valuable in the miscellanecus 
business of the railway; but that the human element was the weak 
part of the machine: “In the beginning some of the operators were 
deficient in experience, and in a due sense of responsibility. It 
was not found to be safe to run trains by telegraphic information, 
and the practice was immediately discontinued. An accident which 
occurred in the early part of October, when the road was over- 
loaded with work, arose from an incorrect message . . . respecting 
the detention of an approaching train.’® 

The Pennsylvania Railroad constructed its own line. The di- 
vision between Pittsburgh and Altoona began operation on Janu- 
ary 1, 1855; a year later the line was clicking into Harrisburg, and 
ion April 1, 1856, was completed to Philadelphia. It was strung 
from the poles on double cross-arms with the glass insulators still 
familiar. As the railroad’s historian stated, the Pennsylvania’s 
telegraph department “was started right, with clear and concise 
rules for its government.”’ From its lines and keys graduated the 
first operators of the Military Telegraph Corps, the voice of the 
Union armies in the Civil War. 

The gilded infant that entered the telegraph field in 1856—the 
Western Union—adopted the Pennsylvania’s wire as a main line 
in its system. Having in its first year acquired the Lake Erie 
Telegraph Company—an old O’Rielly line from Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland and branching, T-wise, to Buffalo and Detroit—West- 
ern Union sought an entrance into the East. The Atlantic and 
Ohio was healthy; the “mysterious yet intellectual click” of its 


* Ibid., Jan. 27, March 9, 1854. 
™W. B. Wilson, From the Hudson to the Ohio, p. 39. 
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instruments was producing dividends of nine per cent or better, 
and the management had no notion of selling. Jeptha Wade made 
a deal with the Pennsylvania to add two wires to its strong cross- 
bars. The outcome was the Atlantic and Ohio’s capitulation ; and 
the O’Rielly line from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati and Louisville was 
soon a limb of the young Gargantua. 

Between the smaller towns of western Pennsylvania telegraph 
lines were promoted by local subscription. Scattered through the 
county weeklies of the 1850’s are notices of torch-light processions 
and cannonades of salutation as a line was completed, and such 
notices as this, which the Crawford Democrat first carried on 
August 4, 1857: 


GIRARD AND MEADVILLE TELEGRAPH 


Messages sent with promptness and despatch to all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 

A. Battles has, at great expense, extended the line from 
Girard to this place, and respectfully solicits patronage of 
the business men and others of Meadville and this 
vicinity. 

All messages regarded as strictly confidential. 

So Pittsburgh’s enthusiastic welcome of the telegraph was re- 
peated in Erie, Brownsville, Washington, Franklin, Warren... . 
The wonder of the instrument was a pleasurable tidbit for the 
edacious self-confidence of the generation of the 1850’s; as if in 
response to Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Why should the spirit of 
mortal be proud?” one could recall that among the boasts swirled 
at Job by the Voice in the whirlwind was the challenge, “Canst 
thou send lightnings, that they may go and say unto thee, here 
we are?” And the success of the telegraph, quickening every 
artery of commerce, lent plausibility to new ideas for improved 
communications. In 1850, when John A. Roebling wrote a series 
of newspaper articles on the practicability of a trans-Atlantic 
cable—four years before Cyrus W. Field had any interest in the 
project,—the Pittsburgh Gazette commented, “Many things which 
at first seemed preposterous, have proved to be not impracticable, 
but eminently important and valuable.” And Pittsburghers were 
interested to learn in 1853 that an Atmospheric Telegraph com- 
pany was about to lay a tube two feet in diameter between New 
York and Boston, to provide parcels with such winged speed as 
the magnetic telegraph had dowered upon the spoken word. 











HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ricuarp H. HEINDEL 
University of Pennsylvania 


HE small but valuable manuscript collection of the Academy 

of Natural Sciences has not been used much by the historians 

of science and of the intellectual history of the United States. In 

this paper we are not primarily concerned with some of the major 

collections in that institution, but with some of the miscellaneous 
letters found there. 

The Rev. L. O. von Schweinitz collection (1820-1836), the 
Samuel S. Haldeman volumes (1840-1880), the S. G. Morton 
letters deposited there, some uncatalogued manuscripts of that 
interesting man Rafinesque, papers on West Virginia lands in the 
early nineteenth century, and the institution’s own correspondence 
will await the future investigator. 

In turning to the Academy’s Miscellaneous Autograph Volume, 
the reader is bombarded with fascinating letters. Several general 
impressions are gathered from that collection: the close cultural 
relationship with the learned bodies of Europe maintained by the 
Academy, especially in the early nineteenth century; the wide- 
spread activities of men like Peter Stephen Du Ponceau, John 
Torrey, and George Ord; some information on the growth of 
scientific institutions and periodicals in this country (for example, 
the Smithsonian Institution) ; and personal comments on many 
early scientists. We cannot note all the famous names we meet 
with, but there is Mignet, Joseph Bonaparte, Buffon (letter of 
1774), Dacier, and Pardessus of the Institute of France, 
Deleuze, of the Garden of Plants, Paris, Barbé de Marbois, 
Thiers, Flourens, Jomard, Admiral Krussenstern, Sprengel, 
Gebelin, John C. Frémont, Humboldt, F. Adelung, and Linnaeus. 

In a letter of January 12, 1822, the famous revolutionary Joseph 
Correa de la Serra discusses with Du Ponceau the all-consuming 
nature of his revolutionary activities for his fatherland since he 
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had arrived in England, and he gives an excellent description of 
the Cortez of August 18, 1821. His discussion of Kotzebue’s 
L’année la plus memorable de ma vie warrants permanent record. 

Joseph Priestley in 1802 displays his constant interest in freedom 
by writing that Mr. R. Phillips, bookseller, is one of the sufferers 
for the sake of liberty in England. Three letters from the famous 
English ornithologist, Charles Waterton, furnish a good account 
of his reaction to the troubles of England and the prodigies to be 
seen at Rimini, and the truculent opinion that he will not support 
the Exhibition of 1851. 

William Swainson writes from Liverpool, 1827, that the publi- 
cations of the American naturalists cannot always be referred to 
in his region. On the other side of the picture, Rafinesque writes 
in 1832, giving the prices of some specimens, and stating that 
Audubon told him there were 500 merchants in England, France, 
and Germany, handling North American plants, minerals, and 
animals, and also that there were 10,000 buyers for private cabi- 
nets. With a tempered pride for Philadelphia, he continues, “A 
free library will follow some day or other—the Loganian is a good 
substitute meantime. Philadelphia is decidedly taking the lead 
in Literary Institutions, but they are a little aristocratical or rather 
oligarchical as yet... .”* 

Perhaps, because of Philadelphia’s position, Alexander Vatte- 
more wrote to Torrey in 1845 explaining his system of inter- 
national scientific exchanges. Indeed, Professor Martius in 
Munich, in the same year, urged literary communication between 
the Bavarian Academy and the Boston Academy. But when sci- 
entists wrote, it was not always about science. Hence, we have 
a letter from Julien de Paris in 1831 in which he discusses Lafay- 
ette, and the disturbances in Poland and Belgium. 

Alexander Wilson is represented by a few letters. In one of 
1807 he discusses his work: “The specimens attracted general 
admiration and few or no subscribers.” Gould writes frequently 
from England about the disposal of his collection of birds, and 
Jardine writes at the same time, 1847, that the trustees of the 
British Museum did wrong in refusing Gould’s liberal offers. 

For the history of collecting we have letters from scattered 
regions of the world. Mr. M. A. Curtis writes from Society Hill, 


* See letter from Villemain, Minister of Public Instruction in France, 1844, 
in which he discusses the collecting of herbs in America. 
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South Carolina, in 1852 to Torrey: “I wish I had something new 
to send you; but this region is worked to death. No Phonagamous 
novelty remains.” George Engelmann discusses with Torrey his 
explorations in Mexico and California, and gives a list of desiderata 
of Rocky Mountain plants desired by Durand of Philadelphia. 
There are many statements dropped in these letters which form 
part of contemporary opinion. William M. Higgins writes from 


London, September 14, 1832, to Sharon Turner: 


In some few particulars I have taken a view of the 
process of creation differing from that which you have 
advocated, but we have had, I believe, the same object in 
view, the illustration of the sacred record. 


Louis Agassiz writes to Dr. S. G. Morton, 1870: “Bravo, my dear 
Sir! You have at last furnished science with a true philosophical 
definition of species.” James F. W. Johnston, while pledging 
his aid to Torrey in gathering specimens from Durham, England, 
writes, June 27, 1838: 


I hope the time is not distant when we shall be coming 


from England to attend your scientific congress. 
} 


There is a letter from Benjamin Franklin, April 5, 1744, to the 
Honorable Cadwallader Colden, at Coldenham, giving an account 
of the first organization of the American Philosophical Society. 
Another from Thomas Jefferson to Addamo Fabbroni, March 6, 
1815, introduces Dr. Barton: “I perform this office with the greater 
pleasure as it furnishes me a new occasion of tendering you the 
tribute of my high respect and consideration.” 

Washington Irving, in 1832, shows his appreciation, despite his 
refusal to participate, for a public dinner planned for him in 
Philadelphia. “I know of no city but that of my birth where the 
proffered testimony of esteem and kindness would be more ac- 
ceptable.” He refuses because he hates to be the object of atten- 
tion. Samuel F. B. Morse, January 2, 1847, is astonished because 
the roll containing his patent has not yet reached the Circuit Court 
of the United States in Philadelphia. Local politics are described 
in letters from Professor Robert Hare, E. Emmon, John H. 
Griscom, Dr. R. Peter from Lexington, Kentucky, and William 
H. Keating. 




















NEWS AND COMMENT 
By S. K. Stevens 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The October meeting at Lancaster was well attended and one 
of the best organized ever held by the Association. Much credit 
is due to Professors H. M. J. and F. S. Kline for the extremely 
able organization of the whole affair. The papers presented both 
Friday and Saturday were interesting and scholarly. They illus- 
trate further the fact that much is to be gained by studying Penn- 
sylvania history from the viewpoint of its national relationships. 

The membership campaign under the able direction of Dr. Mar- 
tin is making progress. For the first time in its history, the Asso- 
ciation may be said to be making an organized and state-wide 
campaign for membership. If the energy and enthusiasm behind 
the drive continue at the present level, it cannot but produce out- 
standing results. Already, nearly one hundred additions have 
been made to the membership roll. This makes the total member- 
ship of the Association the largest in its history. However, when 
one considers the fact that many of the local historical societies 
have a membership of from 300 to 400, it can be seen that the 
Association has not yet tapped the great natural resources for 
membership in Pennsylvania. 

The plan of the council to enlarge its aims with the special 
object of enrolling a larger number of public school teachers of 
history and rendering increased assistance to them, has met with 
the full approval of the Department of Public Instruction. Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Lester K. Ade has endorsed pub- 
licly this program. Doctor Ade already has distinguished his 
administration by his interest in the use of Pennsylvania history 
in the schools of the commonwealth. Regarding the Association, 
Doctor Ade declares, “This active organization, through its annual 
convention, its general program, and its magazine, has an oppor- 
tunity to give to the teachers of history much data and inspiration 
that will enable them to integrate the history of the commonwealth 
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with that of the nation in connection with the established course 
in the history of the United States.” 

Such a declaration from the head of the Pennsylvania school 
system is not only encouraging evidence of the increasing im- 
portance of the Association, but also a stimulus to further growth 
and activity. The inauguration of the new section devoted to 
the interests of high school teachers in history in this issue should 
prove a landmark in Association history. It should stimulate 
further interest in the organization upon the part of a large num- 
ber of persons who previously may not have felt its importance 
to them. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Into the office of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission at 
Harrisburg there flows a considerable volume of information re- 
garding the activities of the historical societies in this state. It 
is the hope, therefore, of the assistant editor that this section of 
the magazine may become broader in scope, more interesting and 
of more value than it ever has been in the past. It should be 
noted that the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies at 
the January, 1937 meeting endorsed PENNsYLVANIA History as 
a publication of value to the societies because of its news section, 
as well as for the excellence of its articles. It is hoped that this 
may become increasingly true for the future. The intent of the 
section will be not merely to list the papers and meetings of his- 
torical societies, but to single out especially significant activities. 
It is hoped that through the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion the work of all the societies may be stimulated and improved. 

One of the most progressive and youngest historical societies of 
the commonwealth is the Muncy Historical Society and Museum 
of History with its headquarters at Muncy, Pennsylvania. From 
Dr. T. Kenneth Wood, president and editor of the group, we learn 
that while but one year old the society already has 250 members 
and is continuing to grow at a rapid pace. Such success is unusual 
for so small a community and should be an inspiration and chal- 
lenge to every other historical society. This membership is the 
product not only of aggressive leadership, but also of a realiza- 
tion that the activities of the historical society need not be con- 
fined necessarily to a select few, but rather may include the varied 
interests of an entire community. The Muncy Historical Society 
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has just moved into its new home and plans an “open house” dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. Several thousand dollars of WPA 
and society funds have been utilized to remodel the century-old 
‘building which now provides its headquarters. The building is 
borough owned and is leased to the historians for ninety-nine years 
at $1.00 a year. Many will be anxious to learn the recipe! Now 
and Then, formerly published by Dr. Wood, has been adopted as 
the official publication of the Muncy Historical Society as a quar- 
terly. An interesting innovation at Muncy is the inclusion of the 
Garden Club, which has a room in the society building and becomes 
responsible for the care of the grounds. All those interested are 
invited cordially to visit the Muncy group at its attractive new 
home. 

Members of the Association were given an interesting glimpse 
of the home and collections of the Lancaster County Historical 
Society during the annual meeting. The Lancaster countians were 
gracious hosts to all those who chose to visit their building. In 
connection with the joint sesquicentennial anniversary of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and Franklin and Marshall College, 
the society unveiled a tablet in memory of Thomas McKean, 
Benjamin Rush, Robert Morris, George Clymer, and Benjamin 
Franklin, members of the original board of trustees, signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the last three of whom, 
with Thomas Mifflin, were members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The tablet was unveiled by Louisa Johnston Castle, a lineal 
descendant of Franklin, while greetings were presented by Franklin 
Bache, great-great-grandson of Franklin. An able address on 
present day constitutional issues was delivered by Major Frank 
W. Melvin, chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion. On August 27th, a tablet was unveiled at New Holland as a 
memorial to Frederic Valentine Melsheimer, father of American 
etymology, Lutheran pastor and second president of Franklin and 
Marshall College. The society also participated in ceremonies 
marking the grave of Thomas Mifflin, buried just outside the wall 
in front of the Lutheran Church in Lancaster. 

The Historical Society of York County purchased in August a 
building at 225 East Market Street in York, which after remodel- 
ing became the society headquarters about December 1, 1937. 
Money for the purpose was raised through public subscription. 
The first floor of the building will be used as a library, while the 
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second and third will be given over to a museum, and it will be 
possible for the caretakers to reside in the building. 

The Berks County Historical Society continues to be as alert 
and aggressive as ever. In codperation with the Reading Auto- 
mobile Club, it published in 1937 a historical map of the county 
in the form of a folder showing the principal highway routes and 
locating important historical sites. The folder contains numerous 
photographic illustrations and several lines of comment as to the 
places of historic interest. The drafting was done by the Federal 
Writers’ Project. This is an extremely interesting piece of work 
deserving of recognition and perhaps duplication by other societies 
throughout the state. 

October 8th was devoted to a pilgrimage to Harrisburg by the 
Berks County Historical Society. On route the Lick Memorial 
was visited, and at Harrisburg the State Museum and Fort Hunter 
as well as the Education Building. The November 9th meeting 
was given over to an open forum on the interesting subject of the 
achievements of the Jewish race in Berks county led by Rabbi 
Sidney L. Regner. The December, 1937, meeting observed Con- 
stitution Day in conjunction with the Bar Association of Berks 
County with Dean Herbert F. Goodrich of the University of Penn- 
sylvania as the speaker. 

The Dauphin county historians continue to specialize in interest- 
ing programs. For the immediate future the society plans to 
present a series of addresses on “Benevolent Associations and 
Institutions of Harrisburg.” Through these papers an adequate 
history of this phase of community life will be presented, and an 
interesting combination of the old and the new in history provided. 
The society has received recently several important donations and 
its collection is being listed and made more available for use 
through a WPA project. An important part was played by the 
group in the local celebration of the Constitution anniversary. 

On August 25th the Erie County Historical Society conducted 
an interesting visit to the Seneca Indian country in New York at 
Letchworth Park. Those who participated in the program were 
able to revive interesting memories of the rdle played by the 
Indians in early America, as well as observing the remarkable 
scenic features of this section of the Empire state. One of the 
most interesting stories dealing with this particular region is that 
of Mary Jemison, “white woman of the Senecas,” made captive by 
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the Indians about 1754. The park contains the grave of Mary 
Jemison and a monument to her memory, while not far away is 
preserved the log council house of the Senecas. The pilgrimage 
proved to be one of the most interesting undertaken by the society. 

The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania has planned a series of three meetings for 
the 1937-38 season. The three gatherings are to be held in differ- 
ent sections of the county in an endeavor to bring the activities 
of the society into contact with as large a number of people as 
possible. The Westmoreland-Fayette group is engaged in an 
interesting experiment to expand its membership among the high 
school students of the area. A junior membership in the society 
has been created for the small sum of twenty-five cents. In order 
to make the membership privilege mean more than a matter of 
form, selected speakers will represent the high school at each 
program meeting. Copies of the magazine will also be distributed 
to each high school with a membership of ten. To those societies 
which face the problem of broadening their activities, and interest- 
ing the younger element of the community in their activities, this 
will provide a valuable suggestion. Perhaps others may profit 
through copying the practice adopted by the western Pennsyl- 
vanians. 

A long time objective was realized October 15, 1937, when the 
Cambria County Historical Society supervised ceremonies con- 
nected with the unveiling of a statue of Robert E. Peary. Mrs. 
Robert E. Peary, widow of the explorer, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Marie Peary Stafford, attended the ceremonies. A striking bronze 
statue of Peary and his dog was erected less than 100 feet from 
his birthplace. The Cresson Rotary Club codperated fully with 
the society in this project, and the whole affair provides an inter- 
esting illustration of the type of codperative activity which it is 
possible to develop under favorable conditions. 

The support of such associations as Rotary and Kiwanis would 
be very valuable to local historical groups, and proper attention 
to the matter has secured in some instances worth-while examples 
of assistance such as was evident in the Peary monument program. 
With the new plan of the Publicity Commission under way, it is 
especially important to interest local business organizations in the 
work of the local history groups. The work of the historian in 
stimulating interest in the locality and its historic sites may profit- 
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ably be utilized in creating increased tourist interest, which may 
often serve to tie in the historical with the business interest. 

The Pennsylvania Archaeological Society held October 9th one 
of the most outstanding meetings in its history. Well over 150 
persons visited the archaeological excavations under way at Bocka- 
loons near Irvine and Warren, Pennsylvania. The work being 
carried on at the Irvine site is under the general direction of 
Archaeologist Harry L. Schoff, and is a part of the WPA Frontier 
Forts and Trails Survey under way in northwestern Pennsylvania 
with the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission. 
Following an investigation of progress made at the site of the 
excavation, and an examination of the many interesting relics and 
other materials uncovered, luncheon was served at the Y. W. C. A. 
building in Warren. Here the archaeologists were welcomed by 
Judge E. S. Lindsey, of Warren, and by Ross Pier Wright and 
John Elmer Reed of the Erie County Historical Society. Mr. 
Donald Kent and Captain Frederic Godcharles spoke, as well as 
Mr. William Mann, director of the survey. Donald A. Cadzow, 
state anthropologist and president of the society, presided. 

The Lycoming County Historical Society has experimented 
with a unique type of program during the past year. It has at- 
tracted wide-spread attention and aroused increased popular 
interest in the activities of the society. The program for October 
28, 1937, presented Ye Lillian Reider Male Chorus in a program 
of old time ballads. The historical setting of each ballad was 
described and followed by group singing. Following this portion 
of the program, an Old Time Spelling Bee was presented. In the 
language of the program, “When ye spellers have ceased a-spelling, 
all ye folks will remain for ye social hour when polite conversation 
may be indulged in; old friends will meet and new friends will be 
made, while viands refreshing to ye inner man and woman will be 
served by ye more agile of ye members and ye table of hospitality 
will be presided over by Madame Edith Bevier Schuyler and 
Madame Margaret North Burrell.” The program and other an- 
nouncements of the society are stressing the slogan “We Need A 
Home.” The Lycomingites are anxious to secure suitable museum 
headquarters for the harboring of their extensive collections. The 
energy and enthusiasm of the group is well illustrated by its recent 
remarkable membership drive. On October 1, 1936, membership 
was 51; by March 20, 1937, it had grown to 150; while on Septem- 
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ber 15, 1937, it was 245. The society recently published in pam- 
phlet form an address by Major William Packer Clarke, “The Life 
and Times of the Hon. William Fisher Packer, Resident of Wil- 
liamsport, Governor of Pennsylvania.” 

The October 21st meeting of the Crawford County Historical 
Society was attended by some fifty members and opened the pro- 
gram for 1937-38. An interesting paper was presented by Walter 
J. McClintock, “The French Creek Feeder and the Conneaut 
Reservoir,” involving one of the most outstanding chapters in the 
‘history of transportation in northwestern Pennsylvania. A special 
committee organized for the collection of funds has met with con- 
siderable success. One of the commendable activities undertaken 
recently was the authorization of a special committee to work with 
the local schools in stimulating an interest in local history. It is 
planned to encourage high school pupils to write essays on sub- 
jects of local historical interest, the best ones of which will be 
presented before meetings of the society. It is also planned to 
offer prizes for the best list of local historic sites which should 
be marked. The success of the society in these projects will be 
followed with interest, and will provide interesting suggestions 
to others. 

The annual meeting of the Pike County Historical Society was 
held October 21, 1937, at Milford. The program centered about 
the recognition of the birthday of William Penn. The principal 
address was presented by Mr. Tischer of the local high school 
faculty and the subject, “William Penn as a Modern Man.” Mr. 
Tischer in a very interesting manner pointed out the relationship 
of the ideas of Penn on religion, education and peace to the 
problems of the present day. The society plans the planting of 
a tree as a special recognition of the Constitution sesquicentennial 
celebration. The next regular meeting will be held March 26, 
1938. 

Local historians of the state will be interested to know that a 
vigorous effort is being made to revive the Clearfield County 
Historical Society. A re-organization meeting was held at the 
Clearfield Senior High School, October 23rd, when new officers 
were selected and plans made also for the development of a 
program. All will wish the utmost success to the new group in 
this endeavor. Local historians in the neighboring area might 
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well assist their Clearfield fellows by visits and suggestions. 
Walter Welch is the society secretary. 

The autumn meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society 
was held at the home of the Hon. Joseph R. Grundy and Miss 
Margaret R. Grundy, October 9th. One hundred and thirty 
persons gathered for an afternoon featured by the presentation 
of four historical papers. Two of these were the work of Dr. 
B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., of Reigelsville, entitled, “The Du Ponts 
Select a Site for Their Powder Works,” and, “The Great Chain 
at West Point and Other Obstructions Placed in the Hudson 
River During the War of the Revolution.” Another interesting 
paper was read by Rev. George E. Boswell, “Historical St. James’ 
Church, Bristol”; the fourth by Hugh B. Eastburn, the subject 
being “Charles Ellet, Jr., Engineer and Architect.” 

The history of the 166-year-old Dreisbach Lutheran and Re- 
formed Church of Union county was outlined by Mrs. Franklin 
Earnest, of Mifflinburg, at a meeting of the Northumberland 
County Historical Society, Wednesday evening, October 20th. 
The present structure of the church, oldest in Buffalo Valley, is 
the third erected on the site. The original log building was 
built in 1788. 

In an effort to publicize the program and activities, the North- 
ampton County Historical Society has issued a leaflet on the work 
of the society. The beginnings and growth of the society, formed 
in 1906, and the present resources and functions are dealt with 
in a comprehensive manner. Like many of its sister societies, the 
Northampton group is in need of additional funds and is making 
a drive for increased membership. While endowed with a perma- 
nent fund, the income from this source is not sufficient to carry 
on the ambitious program suggested by the society. The impor- 
tance of the Northampton society in the past justifies its full sup- 
port by representatives of the county, and it is to be hoped that a 
rapidly expanded membership will answer the needs of the group. 
The society has published recently two new volumes and a number 
of historical pamphlets. 

One of the most interesting annual historical events in Penn- 
sylvania is the meeting of the Pennsylvania German Society. The 
1937 meeting was held at Kutztown with the Kutztown State 
Teachers College acting as host. A series of important papers 
were presented. “Dr. A. R. Horne, Pennsylvania German Educa- 
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tor and Author,” was discussed by Historian Charles Roberts, 
Allentown, vice president of the Pennsylvania German Society; 
“Pennsylvania German Colonists” by David A. Miller, Allentown, 
board member ; “Sanger am Grab, Hymnal,” by Rev. William A. 
Wolford, Fogelsville; “Battalions,” a distinctly Pennsylvania 
German institution, by Charles H. Esser, Kutztown; and “Indian 
Life in and About Kutztown,” by Henry Deisher, native of Kutz- 
town, who is connected with the State Museum at Harrisburg. 
We forbear to mention the menu for the Pennsylvania German 
feast which was labelled on the program as a “luncheon.” The 
group in attendance interested itself in various exhibits, including 
one of first editions of the hymnal “Sanger am Grab” and other 
Pennsylvania German works shown by William A. Troxell, Allen- 
town ; a Pennsylvania German art exhibit in the new Sheridan Art 
Museum arranged by the college instructors and students; and a 
display of replicas of early Pennsylvania German pottery by Isaac 
and Thomas Stahl of Powder Valley. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission’s sponsored archaeo- 
logical projects in codperation with the WPA in Somerset county 
have met with important results. A complete report of the ex- 
plorations will be published later by Mr. Donald Cadzow, state 
archaeologist. It is possible that the Historical Commission may 
undertake the restoration of one or more of several Indian vil- 
lages discovered as a result of the project. At the Recknor site 
over thirty-two burials, 238 storage pits and the outlines of over 
fifty houses were uncovered. It is believed that the knowledge 
developed from this project may serve to modify materially 
existing views as to the history of the Iroquois migration in Penn- 
sylvania and the Eastern United States. 

The expenditure of $11,000 for the repair and improvement of 
Fort Augusta was embodied in a WPA project begun by the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission November 8th. At least 
thirty men will be employed for approximately three months under 
the general direction of Mr. Cadzow. The Northumberland 
County Historical Society is cooperating, and the Sunbury Rotary 
Club likewise manifested its desire to assist in the development 
of this important local historic site. It is believed that if appro- 
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priately developed and marked the site of Fort Augusta might 
well become one of the most outstanding points of tourist interest 
in the central part of the state. 

Those interested in exploring scenic and historic sites upon 
foot will be interested in knowing that the WPA Federal Writers 
Project is preparing a series of booklets outlining and mapping 
hikes in different sections of the state. “Places to Play in Alle- 
gheny County,” “Hikes in Berks,” and “The Horse-Shoe Trail” 
are among those prepared. These pamphlets are published by the 
William Penn Association of Philadelphia, 130 South 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, and may be secured from that source. 

Lost for some years, the original of the Pennsylvania ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of 1787 was discovered recently in the 
State Archives. This historic document has been placed on tem- 
porary display in the office of Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, state 
archivist. 

November, 1937, marked the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Union League, of which the Philadelphia body was the pioneer. 
While dozens of the leagues were organized, those in Philadelphia, 
Chicago and New York are the only survivors. According to 
“Girard” of the Inquirer, the idea of the Union League was first 
suggested by Judge J. I. C. Hare and a preliminary meeting held 
November 15, 1862, at 226 S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
Stephen Colwell was the first to sign the roll and thereby became 
a pioneer member. The old home of the League on Broad Street 
was opened in 1865. The political activity of the organization in 
‘Pennsylvania began with its support of the re-election of Governor 
Curtin. The Philadelphia group is credited by “Girard” with 
being the first organization in the country to demand the re- 
election of Lincoln in 1864 and to endorse Grant for the Presi- 
dency in 1868. 

On November 4, 1937, a memorial at Valley Forge to Rt. Rev. 
William White, first Episcopal bishop of Pennsylvania and the 
first American consecrated by the English Episcopacy, was dedi- 
cated. The memorial consists of a new library building attached 
to the Washington Memorial Chapel and a life-size statue of the 
famous churchman, both donated by the late Harry L. Peak. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution Commemoration Committee has 
announced that Governor George H. Earle will sponsor the award- 
ing of an annual scholarship in a Pennsylvania college or univer- 
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sity for the best essay on the Constitution of the United States. 
At its November 5th meeting the committee voted to continue the 
150th anniversary celebration until June 21, 1938, the date upon 
which the Constitution became operative. 

Pennsylvania has a new permanent historic shrine in Wheat- 
land, one-time home of James Buchanan. On October 14th the 
formal dedication of the home took place at Lancaster under the 
auspices of the Wheatland Foundation. Members of the Lancas- 
ter Junior League are gathering Buchanan lore to refurnish ade- 
quately the seventeen rooms of this historic mansion. The im- 
portance of the site is indicated by the fact that some 25,000 
tourists have visited it since April lst. The dedication ceremonies 
were attended by Governor Earle, diplomatic representatives of 
Great Britain and Russia and other outstanding dignitaries. 

The formal opening of the celebration of the 300th anniversary 
of the beginning of Pennsylvania with the arrival of the Swedish 
colonists in 1638 was marked by the departure of Governor Earle 
and a distinguished party, including Frank W. Melvin, chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, for Sweden, Novem- 
ber 18, 1937. In the latter country, the governor and party 
participated in the presentation of memorial plaques in Swedish 
and English to the Swedish government in commemoration of the 
sailing of the first permanent Pennsylvania colonists three hundred 
years earlier. The last session of the state legislature appro- 
priated $40,000 for the adequate celebration of the Swedish anni- 
versary. The direction of the celebration has been placed in the 
hands of a committee of three, headed by Frank W. Melvin, and 
assisted by a distinguished group of citizens from every section 
of the commonwealth. The governor and his party were enter- 
tained on the tour by the Swedish American Line and the Swedish 
government, and all the money appropriated by the legislature 
will be expended on the program in Pennsylvania. A series of 
publications has been planned by the Tercentenary Commission, 
including a popular, but accurate, history of the Swedish colony 
by Dr. Amandus Johnson and translated materials from the 
Swedish Archives dealing with the Pennsylvania settlement. A 
later feature of the ceremonies connected with the anniversary 
will be a visit to Pennsylvania by the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
who will present suitable memorials to the Swedish occupation. 
The celebration promises to become the most outstanding in the 
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history of the commonwealth, and will undoubtedly result in the 
rewriting of much of the early history of Pennsylvania with ad- 
ditional emphasis upon the Swedish beginning. 

The educational phase of the Constitution commemoration con- 
centrated on the preparation and distribution to the schools of the 
commonwealth of a plaster cast model of Independence Hall, 
manufactured by the Museum Extension Division of the WPA 
at Pittsburgh, where the models were prepared with regard to 
accuracy and detail and distributed in a most successful manner. 
Letters of appreciation pouring into the offices of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Lester K. Ade, and the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, as well as the desire of many individuals and 
organizations to secure additional models, testify to the educa- 
tional value of the project and the interest with which it was 
received. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Martin, ranger historian for the National Park 
Service stationed at Fort Necessity, has engaged in an interesting 
educational project. Invitations were broadcast to schools through- 
out western Pennsylvania inviting a visit to Fort Necessity and 
the neighboring historic area. Over 500 public school pupils have 
taken advantage of the opportunity, and their history work given a 
grounding in an increased knowledge of the early history of 
western Pennsylvania. Many historical societies in different sec- 
tions of the commonwealth might find it possible to develop a 
similar program which would be of value not only to the society 
but also to the schools. 

After some years of effort, the Friendship Hill Association has 
succeeded in establishing the old home of Albert Gallatin in 
western Pennsylvania as a national historic shrine. The associa- 
tion is composed of members of patriotic and historical societies, 
and its work has been endorsed by the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies and the state organization of the D. A. R. 
The beautiful old estate was opened to the public July 1, 1937, 
for the first. A nominal admission is charged, with special rates 
for school children, and all those visiting the western part of the 
state will find it worth attention. The mansion and estate are 
located on Route 166 near New Geneva, Pennsylvania, founded 
in 1794 by Gallatin. The importance of Gallatin as a state and 
national figure justifies the consideration of this shrine as one of 
the most outstanding in Pennsylvania. An interesting booklet 
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on Friendship Hill, with worth-while data on Gallatin, may be 
obtained from the association, with headquarters at Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania State Commission in charge of the recogni- 
tion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg 
to be celebrated in 1938 has prepared an attractive publication as 
a part of its program in recognition of this event. The head- 
quarters of the commission are at Gettysburg, and those interested 
will be able to secure information and literature on the celebration 
from that source. The Pennsylvania State Commission is co- 
Operating with the Federal Commission, of which the Hon. Joseph 
F. Guffey, United States senator from Pennsylvania, is a member. 
It is expected that the anniversary and reunion program will attract 
nation-wide attention, and it has received the endorsement of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly and Congress of the United States. 
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THE TEACHING OF LOCAL HISTORY 


By Rosert Brown 
Supervising Principal, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


NY local community ranks small in the estimation of the world 

at large. The part that such a community can play, the con- 
tribution that it can make to the general welfare, the influence 
that it can exert seem so small that it merits little, if any considera- 
tion. The pulpit, the school, the press—all teach the brotherhood 
of man and the oneness of all humanity. In addition to this, the 
radio and the screen bring the whole world to our threshold and, 
in the immensity of it all, the local community—to say nothing of 
the individuals in it—seem almost infinitesimal. Our immediate 
surroundings shrink in our consciousness until they become a place 
of abode where we can earn a living and nothing more. We 
foolishly imagine that the view in some far off place is more 
glorious than that near at hand. The distant city seems to offer 
a more abundant opportunity. The desire to go places takes hold 
of our whole population. Youth in particular wishes to break the 
home ties and seek adventure afar. The young person who delib- 
erately plans his life in the old home town has become a curiosity. 
Local interest is, for the most part, limited to those who have some 
business connection or some family relationship in that particular 
locality. 

Worst of all in view of the present generation are the local 
historians. Local history plays little part in the universal pageant 
of time. The world is concerned with parliaments, dictators, or 
kings, and regards with pity and sometimes with contempt some 
old mortality renewing the humble story of years gone by. The 
local historian is often dismissed as a peculiar antiquarian who 
painfully works out a record of the insignificant. Local historical 
societies are considered to be pitiful groups whose interest in the 
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past is incident to genealogy which itself grows out of snobbishness 
and vanity. 

This is the common understanding and it is one of the attitudes 
which have developed in an age when mankind is striving to 
adjust itself to the new and strange conditions which have been 
created by the scientific advance of the past century. In a world 
of steel and concrete, of whirling wheels, of stored up gold, of 
incredibly rapid transportation and communication, material things 
loom large and spiritual matters are well nigh forgotten. After 
all, however, few of us are called to positions of leadership in 
world affairs but live in relation to some restricted community 
where we must make our social contacts, earn our living and seek 
our happiness. Dr. Johnson said: “To abstract the mind from all 
local emotion would be impossible if it were attempted, and would 
be foolish if it were possible!” Nothing can be of more value to 
the ordinary individual than to know his neighbors and the special 
heritage they share. Whether we consider the achieving of mate- 
rial success or the securing of happiness and approaching a high 
spiritual ideal, man must be considered in relationship to society 
and the little human group in its relationship to the soil, the climate 
and the contour of the land. 

It is admitted that man is largely a puppet of nature. Our 
manner of living, our occupations, our politics, and even our 
physical appearance are the result of geographical conditions. The 
rugged soil of New England develops a people vastly different 
from that of the sunny fields of the South. All local study begins 
with that of geography and then proceeds to the historical, the 
economic, and the social. A scientific study of any community, 
having regard to the relation of cause and effect, and showing 
how the present status has resulted from past growth, not only 
prepares for living in that community, but has a broadening effect 
upon attitudes and ideals. This will be true because the individual 
will apply the same scientific method of thought to people of dif- 
ferent ideals or of different races. This in turn, will cause a sym- 
pathetic understanding of different classes of society, will develop 
a feeling of brotherhood of all mankind, and will tend toward a 
permanent peace. 

Local history is a rewarding study. The story of how our 
pioneer ancestors defied and conquered untamed nature and savage 
enemies cannot fail to enrich our characters and make life more 
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interesting and lovely. It is a mistake to think that all deeds of 
valor have been done or all noble sacrifices made in remote times 
or in lands across the sea. Almost every American county can 
boast of a history unsurpassed, anywhere in its power to thrill 
and inspire. A community consists not only of the material things 
of which it is composed, things of steel and concrete, but also of the 
traditions, lives, ambitions, and activities of its people. All these 
are largely the result of the labors of the past. They exist because 
of the ideals, dreams, and efforts of past generations. Our nation 
has been dedicated to an ideal of democracy, of government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. It differs from other 
governments in that it unites all in matters of general concern 
while giving to each local community almost absolute authority in 
matters which concern it alone. Local autonomy is the corner- 
stone of American democracy, and it can be best preserved by 
focusing attention upon local affairs. Men may not be willing to 
fight for high but distant ideals but they will make any sacrifice 
for those things which are nearest: home, family, and community. 
At present, democracy is being assailed by foes both from within 
and without. Patriotism always begins at home. Would it be 
too much to say that one way of safeguarding our democracy 
is to emphasize individual liberty in the local community ? 

It has been said that history is the life of the common people. 
It must be remembered that all great events have their inception 
in attitudes created in thousands of small centers in every land. 
Before Gettysburg could be fought the ladies aid society of X 
church in Y village had aroused the people to the evils of slavery, 
and cotton planter A in county B had decided that his family would 
be destitute if the economic ideas of the North should prevail. 
If this be true, a study of local history has scientific value. If all 
local history were thought through with sympathy and under- 
standing, there might result an authentic history of the world. 
“The study of local history is a method of applying the modern 
scientific method of research to the study of the past and brings 
the speculative reason close to the concrete.” 

The common idea then, in regard to the study of local matters, 
is wrong. In fact the first essential of success is a thorough 
understanding of the local community, geographically, historically, 
economically, and sociologically. The object, then, of this local 
study, is to learn and appreciate the place of the community in its 
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relation to the state, the nation, and the world, and what is equally 
important, to determine the relation of each individual to the social 
group with which he is surrounded, to the end, that he may plan 
his own career to the best advantage and may be a useful member 
of our democracy. This objective can be obtained only if along 
with an understanding of the community there is developed a 
deep and abiding interest in it and its welfare. 

Unquestionably, then, the local community and its various 
interests ought to be taught in the public schools, for the school 
age is the most suitable age in which to develop an interest and 
understanding of local affairs as well as a loyalty to our democracy. 

Immediately the school is confronted by problems of the ad- 
ministration of courses of this kind. One of the first and most 
serious of these problems is that of finding a place in the over- 
crowded curriculum for such courses. Three methods of solution 
suggest themselves: (1) To make local study a course by itself, 
setting aside six to ten weeks of this work and giving proportional 
credit toward graduation for work so done; (2) To take time from 
other subjects either on a rotating schedule or by omitting lessons 
in major subjects at regular times; (3) To teach local matters in 
connection with and as part of related subjects. 

The objections to the first and second of these plans are serious 
and obvious, because these methods could be employed only by 
reducing the time allotment in a major subject to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the completion of the work in local matters. The 
time allotment in any line is so limited in proportion to the work 
to be done that teachers will justly resent any such plan. Antago- 
nism at the beginning will inevitably spell failure. Then too, there 
is the danger of overemphasis on a real study of local history, 
which is likely to develop when and if this study is conducted by 
itself and without proper relation to other subjects. While this 
whole article is an attempt to show that local study is worth while, 
it must always be kept in mind that local events are a part of a 
larger whole and derive their significance from their relationship 
to national and world affairs. 

If we assume that this study is to include not only the history 
but also the science, economics, geography, etc., of the locality, 
there may be difficulty in securing a teacher or teachers able to 
conduct a complete course of this kind. This is an age of speciali- 
zation when certification is necessary before any subject may be 
taught. If a teacher can be found who is willing and able to 
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undertake the study and research necessary for teaching local his- 
tory, it is almost unthinkable that she will be able to do the same 
for geography, economics, geology, biology, and all other subjects. 

On the part of our young people, the arousing of interest together 
with the ability of the pupil to discern his place in his community, 
is the primary purpose of such a course and the acquisition of facts 
is largely a means for attaining that end. In many other courses 
pupils may by long, uninteresting, and tedious labor acquire skills 
which may be of untold value in later life. In local study, how- 
ever, if interest is lost the results are apt to be worse than dis- 
astrous, for in such a case the pupil is apt to acquire a distaste 
for local matters and a dislike for the local community—results 
the opposite of those intended. 

Since interest not only furnishes the motivation but is one of 
the major objectives of these courses, it follows that they should 
be presented in such connections, in such grades, and in such 
manner as will make the strongest appeal to the pupil. For 
instance, local history by itself is apt to appear to the average 
high school pupil as a most uninspiring subject. Affairs very 
closely connected with his immediate surroundings are so familiar 
that they breed contempt. Then too, there is a dearth of material. 
In other subjects there are textbooks, work books, and helps 
without number. For local history, however, the material con- 
sists largely of records assembled by interested persons or compiled 
by local historical societies. Some county histories have been pub- 
lished but from the very smallness of most of our counties, the 
editions of such books must be limited and the prices high. A 
prerequisite for work in local history is the assembling of material 
and arranging it in a way that will make it accessible to high 
school pupils. With the help of the school administration this 
work can be done by teachers who as a class are loyal to the 
community in which they are employed and who, I believe, would 
not only be willing but enthusiastic in the study and teaching of 
local history. As for the pupils, we may assume that the average 
boy or girl has a reasonable interest in the subject being studied. 
If this subject be United States history, local history may be so 
correlated and integrated that it is difficult to see how such study 
can fail to attain its objective. 

Similarly, high school seniors about to graduate and seek em- 
ployment should be allowed to make an industrial survey of their 
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own particular community, so that they may know what oppor- 
tunities it presents as to employment and wages, and what are the 
possibilities for a person desiring to enter business or professional 
life. Self-interest alone would compel attention to such a course. 

The same principles apply in other courses. In science, geog- 
raphy and sociology, information exists only waiting to be put in a 
form intelligible and accessible to our young people. The field 
in science is especially broad. It needs no proof that the workings 
of nature as they can be observed in any locality, not only interest 
us in that locality but vitalize and motivate the study of all science. 
Local study in any field should be made in connection with related 
subjects. This method is psychologically and pedagogically correct. 

In schools of Stroudsburg, studies of this kind have been carried 
on for over twenty years with varying degrees of success, and 
the plan which is in operation at present is the result of experi- 
mentation of many years. Local study includes that of the state, 
the county, and the borough, and is made a part of every course 
where such correlation is possible. For instance, all high school 
courses in geography require a study of the geography of Penn- 
sylvania and a detailed study of the county, including the names 
and locations of its political divisions, townships, and boroughs, 
their population and industries as well as the physical features. A 
similar procedure is followed in other subjects. 

Each year additional material is obtained. All of this is 
organized and made available to teachers and pupils. At the be- 
ginning of each school year an outline is given to each teacher 
showing the work in local history, etc., which she is expected to 
cover. It is also required that questions on local matters be asked 
in final examinations where this study has been a part of the course. 
It is believed that time will prove that this is an efficient method 
of presenting studies of this kind and that the ultimate results will 
justify our efforts. 


TEACHING STATE HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 


By L. J. KoEHLER 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


BOUT seventy years ago the state legislature compelled the 
addition of United States history to the branches taught in 
our school system. Mr. Coburn, a representative of the State De- 
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partment of Common Schools, emphasized the importance of the 
new branch by claiming its introduction would create a place for 
the teaching of Pennsylvania history. Many county institutes, in 
the sixties, heard his famous phrase, “All people know the ship 
of the Pilgrims, but few the ship of William Penn.” For a move- 
ment fostered over such a period of time, but little organized 
progress can be noted in our present trends. 

An examination of the state course of study in social studies 
shows only fragmentary reference to state history in connection 
with commemorating holidays in the early grades. Later, in grade 
five, a section is devoted to the founding and settlement of Penn- 
sylvania by William Penn. Emphasis should be placed on Unit 
Twelve for grade six, headed “Pennsylvania, 1789 to the Present 
Time.” In grade nine, another entire unit is applied to the study 
of state and local government with considerable detail relating to 
local rather than state problems. 

A final evaluation of the entire course of study would lead us 
to the conclusion that the proper place to teach the historical 
development of our state is in the sixth year. But the specific 
objectives given to guide the teacher in this classroom work present 
rather a weak framework on which to erect a structure of perma- 
nent worth. The following are these objectives: 


1. To learn something of the economic development of 
the state and community. 

2. To learn something of, and to find the part played 
by Pennsylvania in wars waged by the nation be- 
tween 1789 and the present time. 


3. To learn some of the significant provisions under the 
law for education in the state. 


4. To become acquainted with opportunities offered in 
the state for higher education. 


It is not my purpose to criticize this unit of work, although the 
second objective is certainly open to question, and the others prob- 
ably are given to children at too early an age. The new texts for 
this grade follow the outline in the course of study with such 
rigidity and exactness that teachers are unable to stimulate any 
interest on the part of their pupils. Unfortunately teachers rather 
conscientiously follow a syllabus, and textbooks are written to be 
sold by the clinching argument that they conform with the state 
course of study. 
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The above survey is intended to show the extent that state 
history is taught in our schools. Now let us turn to suggestions 
for improving present conditions. Our first consideration should 
be given to the type of historical data which we intend to impart 
to the pupils in our schools. Is there a definite, sequential type 
of state history, which by being taught in true historical unity and 
style, will instill and inspire children to revere and respect their 
parent state? Should Pennsylvania history merely be used to 
supplement and enrich our present courses with no attempt to 
establish particular levels or definite units of work? Dr. Flick, 
state historian of New York, inclines to the latter idea which would 
fully utilize all local and state materials to vivify the past by bring- 
ing to our pupils an intimate connection with their present neigh- 
bors and surroundings. 

Regardless of attitude on the above issue, a problem confronts 
us, for our teachers are not properly trained and the syllabi are 
inadequate both as to type of material and proper levels for in- 
struction. Even with improvements in courses of study and 
teacher training, the majority of teachers now actually engaged in 
classroom work do not have sufficient background to engage in the 
new type of instruction demanded by such proposals. Naturally 
the first task of every social studies instructor should be to ac- 
quaint himself thoroughly with all phases of local history in the 
particular region where his school is located. Unfortunately, easy 
access to necessary data is next to impossible and research requires 
a skill which usually develops only through graduate study. The 
region served by our teachers’ college is especially rich from an 
historical point of view. The entire area from Delaware Water 
Gap to Port Jervis, was the beloved land of the Delaware Indians 
which was the disputed territory in the Walking Purchase. The 
number of schools in the immediate vicinity using this episode as 
an entering wedge for further study of Indian life is few. 

The depression has caused considerable comment on the machine 
driving men out of work. The Pope suggested that a “Holiday 
on all inventions” would be quite beneficial until mankind under- 
stood how to use the mechanical devices already on hand. While 
the speaker would not recommend quite such a drastic measure, 
it seems quite in order to propose that, not research, but the assimi- 
lation of the materials obtained by the same should be our scho- 
lastic aim. Administrators and educators must have the assistance 
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of eminent historians to produce a living picture of the past. Let 
those engaged in the field of historical production give some atten- 
tion also to the scope of its consumption. An enriched curriculum, 
a delight to teacher and pupil, would produce a new type of citizen- 
ship. 

This suggestion can be fully utilized if properly trained teachers 
are carrying out the objectives in our public schools. No Pennsyl- 
vania teachers’ college today requires a special course in state and 
local history. Certainly for those students specializing in the social 
studies, such a course should be added to the required list. By 
placing in their hands the history of our state and allowing each 
student to present in theme form the history of his own locality, 
these institutions would instinctively cause future teachers to be- 
come familiar with regions in which they will serve as teachers. 
Performing the task for one locality, soon suggests the method of 
duplicating the process for another region. 

The problem of giving an adequate background to teachers al- 
ready in the field can only be met by a state-wide organization with 
an organ fitted to reach all the teachers. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association, with its magazine PENNSYLVANIA History, 
could perform such service by devoting some attention to the needs 
of the teacher. At present the quarterly prints excellent articles 
from a research point of view and extended bibliographies on state 
history for the assistance of scholarly individuals. The teacher, 
unfortunately, does not have time to indulge in the field in such 
intricacy. If the board would permit part of the space to be de- 
voted to supplementary material and brief, essential bibliography, 
teachers could make their teaching more vivid and interesting. 
Why not publish an article on “Penn, the Law Maker” or give 
space to the “Background of our State Constitution.” There is 
no written volume on the making of our state constitution and 
by reading the debates of the Convention of 1873 every teacher 
would notice improvement in imparting knowledge relative to 
our state government. 

In conclusion, let eminent historians assist in making the courses 
of study; let teachers’ colleges give courses in Pennsylvania and 
local history ; and let the Pennsylvania Historical Association reach 
teachers in the field through its magazine, PENNSYLVANIA 
History. 
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JAMES WILSON AND THE CONSTITUTION 


By J. Ina KREIDER 
Abington High School, Abington, Pa. 


O member of the Constitutional Convention in 1787, with 

the possible exception of James Madison, had a more pro- 
found understanding of the theories of government than James 
Wilson. This Scotch-Irish immigrant left for America in 1765, 
studied law with John Dickinson in Philadelphia, opened an office 
at Reading near his future wife, Rachel Bird, of the Birdsboro 
iron family, went to Carlisle where he built up a wide practice, 
and then returning to Philadelphia acted as legal counsel, engaged 
in land speculation and commercial undertakings, gave the first 
lectures on law at the College of Philadelphia, and held public 
office. The peak of his achievement in public office was his part 
in drawing up the Constitution and in its ratification. 


Most conspicuous of his political beliefs was the insistence that 
all authority is derived from the people. He believed that all men 
have equal rights and that the power of the government should 
flow from the people at large. He favored popular election of 
the members of the House of Representatives. It was his opinion 
that the election of the Senate by the state legislatives was unwise 
as the general government should not be for the states but for 
the individuals composing them. Proportional representation ac- 
cording to population for both branches in Congress should be 
adopted. He suggested that the President be elected by the people 
for a term of three years and be eligible for re-election. 


The most difficult problem of the framers of the Constitution 
was to form a strong union without destroying the states as in- 
tegral parts. James Wilson, holding to the idea that sovereignty 
rests with the individual, saw no incompatibility between the 
national and state governments. He had the ability to see that 
people could be citizens of a state and at the same time citizens of 
a larger government, the United States. The state governments 
were to exist for local purposes and the national government for 
those objects which extend in their operation or effects beyond the 
bounds of a particular state. He believed that the national govern- 
ment should be strong enough to operate with energy and dispatch. 
Power given to an agency of the people need not be feared. 
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With Hamilton and Madison, Wilson performed valiant service 
in securing the ratification of the Constitution. He believed that 
it should be ratified by state conventions selected by popular vote. 
It is significant that of Pennsylvania’s large delegation to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, he was the only one who was elected to the 
state ratification convention. Although others have been given 
more credit, James Wilson was a leader of the group who secured 
the acceptance of our present form of government. 
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Temple University 


Western Lands and the American Revolution. By Thomas Perkins Aber- 
nethy. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., for the Institute of 
Research in the Social Sciences, University of Virginia, 1937. Pp. xiv, 
410. Maps. $4.00.) 


The object of this book is “to bring together in a single narrative an ac- 
count of the American West from the time when its exploitation was begun 
by English colonists to the end of the Confederation period.” The focus is 
not upon frontier development but upon those phases of the Western lands 
problem which had demonstrable political effect. This is not a casual per- 
formance. The bibliography lists 150 manuscript collections in 32 libraries, 
domestic and British (only the Huntington collections seem to have been 
beyond Professor Abernethy’s orbit); 53 items of “Collected Writings” ; 
52 listings of printed documents or documentary collections; 10 series of 
official journals; 17 private journals; 17 newspapers and periodicals; and 
about 225 secondary sources. If the text were studded with error and 
prejudice, this bibliography alone would make the book a very desirable 
possession. But the text is, with the customary allowance of a small dash 
of salt for human frailty, impeccable; it is succinct, and ruthless. 

Ruthless, because the approach does not illuminate the sweetest aspects 
of men’s characters. The book might have carried a subtitle: A Study of 
the Effects of Lucrative Opportunity on the Morals of Public Officers. (A 
book may be written from a similar vantage on colonial and Revolutionary 
speculations in that other frontier, the sea; and for it this reviewer offers 
a title: Knights of the Middle Passage.) This study points through strait 
corridors of fact to the conclusion that a country cannot well afford to place 
its destinies in the hands of men who are engaged in the amassing of per- 
sonal fortunes. Speculation, Abernethy remarks, is a fairly normal phase of 
our economic existence; but, firmly stated, “It does matter that men in 
high place should have used their official position to fasten their claim on 
the one great asset the nation possessed. Some resorted to more overt forms 
of speculation. The record speaks for itself. . . . It is of no moment, then, 
just how many acres various individuals and companies acquired or tried to 
acquire during the era of exploitation of public lands. It matters that the 
specters of Vandalia and Indiana and Ohio could never be banished from 
the halls of council.” With the relentless specializing of an X-ray—which 
no one should think of confusing with an also truthful portrait—from the 
focus of land speculations Patrick Henry appears as an untrustworthy oppor- 
tunist, Robert Morris as primarily an exploiter; Benjamin Franklin is 
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snapped in a guise which will grieve the injudicious among his admirers; 
George Rogers Clark in less heroic rdéles than some biographers have em- 
phasized; the leaders of Franklin and Transylvania as overly interested in 
nest-feathering. James Wilkinson vindicates his traditional honors in un- 
scrupulosity. There are heartening glimpses of some men—Washington in 
particular—shaped in the eighteenth-century ideal of a gentleman: inde- 
pendent by circumstances, liberal in views, public-spirited by traditions. 

Abernethy’s book takes immediate rank, as a study of economic influences 
in American history, beside Beard’s work on the Constitution. The land 
question assumes, in this substantial monument, an importance hitherto only 
fragmentarily put. It “was closely bound up with the commercial interests 
of the period; it affected the policies of Congress and of the various States, 
and even diplomacy came within the scope of the land speculator. Most of 
the leading characters of the Revolutionary era were concerned in one way 
or another. Some were quite willing that the Appalachians should form the 
boundary of the new Union; others were ready to thwart the formation of 
the Union in the interest of their Western lands; and still others engineered 
the separatist movements in the West in an effort to protect their land 
claims. The very integrity of the young Republic depended on the contests 
of the speculators.” 

The story is complex, of course. The interests of speculators in different 
companies, in different coteries of the provincial “aristocrats,” with unlike 
connections in the British court, were a maze of cross-purposes. Paper 
boundaries and surveyors’ marks made another pattern of conflicting lines. 
The speculators, writes Abernethy, “with their spurious grants and dubious 
titles, the settlers with their ‘tomahawk’ rights, their squatters’ rights, their 
military and treasury warrants soon covered the West with layer after 
layer of competing claims, which overlapped the land like shingles on a 
roof.” 

Dissent from the judgments of certain portions of this study will be 
variable. Admiration for the book as a whole is compulsive. 

University of Pittsburgh E. Douctas BRANCH. 


The Romantic Decatur. By Chartes Lee Lewis. (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 296. $3.00.) 


During its formative years, the United States Navy was served by a 
group of able and brilliant officers whose example has been the glory and 
the despair of those who have followed them. The very smallness of the 
Navy gave unusual play to individual talents, and served to cause the deeds 
of the pioneers to stand out as they might not have done in a larger 
organization. 

Of the officers of this period, none was more distinguished than Stephen 
Decatur, the subject of Professor Lewis’s biography. The descendent of 
a seafaring family, Decatur was born in 1779 at Sinepuxent, Maryland, 
whither his mother had fled from Philadelphia at the time of the British 
occupation of the city. Reared in Philadelphia, educated at the Protestant 
Episcopal Academy and for a year at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
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was employed as a clerk in the mercantile house of Gurney and Smith until 
1798. In that year, Decatur received a warrant as midshipman in the 
United States Navy, and serving through the Quasi-War with France, dis- 
tinguished himself by his ability and headlong valor in the Tripolitan War 
of 1801-1805. Commissioned a captain in 1804, at the age of twenty-five, 
Decatur played an outstanding part in the. War of 1812. His capture of the 
British frigate Macedonian in the United States in the fall of 1812 was 
characterized by a care and efficiency of action, resulting in victory at the 
least possible cost to his own ship, which was in strong contrast to his 
reckless daring of earlier years. Though Decatur was blockaded at New 
London and New York during the latter part of the war, he made a desperate , 
attempt to get to sea in the President at the beginning of 1815, only to be 

forced to surrender to the overwhelming British blockading squadron off 

Long Island. In the war with Algiers of 1815, Decatur was successful in 

bringing to an end the payment of tribute by the United States to that North - 
African state after a remarkably short and effective campaign. From 1815 
until his death in 1820, he was a member of the Board of Navy Commis- 
sioners, the professional administrative body of the Navy. A wound, re- 
ceived in a duel with Captain James Barron, brought about Decatur’s death 
at the age of forty-one. 

Always a brilliant and inspiring commander, Decatur seems to have 
merited the respect and devotion of his men. He was an excellent seaman 
and a capable administrator. A strong feeling for his position, and perhaps 
an over-sensitive nature made Decatur’s relations with officers closely asso- 
ciated with him sometimes difficult, and during his years on the Board of 
Navy Commissioners, he was not always a tractable member. This quality, 
together with a heightened sense of honor, led finally to the fatal duel 
with Barron. 

Charles Lee Lewis, Professor of English and History at the United States 
Naval Academy, and author of biographies of Matthew Fontaine Maury and 
Franklin Buchanan, is one well qualified by interest and experience for this 
work. He has brought to the book a boyish enthusiasm for his hero, which 
at times has almost led him to overstep the bounds of dignified presentation 
and allow his imagination to run riot. Professor Lewis’s style is full of 
life and color, making the reading of the book a real pleasure. The exten- 
sive bibliography, embracing personal and official manuscript materials as 
well as the printed sources, indicates the care with which the author has 
prepared his work. Considering the wealth of papers indicated, one cannot 
but regret that Decatur is not oftener revealed as a human being rather than 
so consistently as a pedestalled hero. He is painted as such a paragon of 
every virtue, and his reputation is so valiantly defended from every shadow 
of reproach, that he seems almost unreal. In his description of the chain of 
events leading up to the Decatur-Barron duel, Professor Lewis has perhaps 
included more detail than was warranted by the size of the whole book, 
while one might wish that he had devoted more attention to some of the 
less spectacular events in Decatur’s career, and especially to a more de- 
tailed account of naval administration during his years in Washington. 
The extensive recitals of banquets and toasts drunk might well have been 
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compressed. On page 192, the term “gig” should have been used instead 
of “barge,” since at that time Captain Bainbridge, whose boat was in ques- 
tion, was not a flag officer. An appendix containing songs and poems 
relating to Decatur is an interesting and valuable part of the book. 

As a whole, Lewis has produced an adequate “official” biography of Com- 
modore Decatur. In spite of the unfortunate failure to present a flesh-and- 
blood Decatur to the reader, the book gives every evidence of careful re- 
search and preparation, and may well take its place in the ranks of the 
standard naval biographies of the United States. 


Pomona College Joun Haske, KEMBLE. 


Back Home in Pennsylvania. By Katharine Henry. (Philadelphia: Dor- 
rance and Company, 1937. Pp. 213. $2.00.) 


This book, which is an autobiography depicting scenes familiar to the 
author from childhood, is a connected narrative consisting of a series of 
stories, some of which have appeared in The Country Gentleman, The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, and The Farmer’s Wife. The scene is laid in Penn- 
sylvania German-Land in the horse and buggy age, breathing the atmosphere 
of the countryside in the old days, with their wholesome life, leisurely ways, 
and simplicity. The author has managed to invest the story with a certain 
quaintness and charm, reflecting a serene outlook upon life and a sympathetic 
understanding of nature and people. Not the least of the merits of the 
narrative is its naturalness, which is really the result of considerable 
literary skill. 

To the historian this book is of value as portraying the life and customs 
of a bygone age. Here we have, taken from life, a picture of the rural 
school, the old white church, the crossroads store, the country physician, 
the ubiquitous peddler, and other institutions and types fast disappearing or 
already gone. 

The author lived close to the region infested by the Molly Maguires, 
whom she describes as “our fearsome neighbors.” Those who are inclined 
to whitewash this band of assassins would do well to read her account of how 
they were regarded by the country roundabout. They were the terrors of 
the neighborhood, and there was no feeling of security for either life or 
property until they were finally brought to justice. 

A sympathetic reading of this book by one who looks beneath the surface 
serves to reveal the sterling qualities of the Pennsylvania Germans, especially 
in their home life and religious life—qualities that have made them a great 
people. 

The Pennsylvania State College Waytanp F. Dunaway. 


No Royal Road. By Edgar A. Custer. With a foreword by Samuel M. 
Vauclain. (H.C. Kinsey & Company, Inc. New York, 1937. Pp. xii, 
428. $3.50.) 


This is a pot pourri of reminiscences by a man who went through many 
varied experiences from his boyhood in Altoona, where he was confessedly 
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a fighting, swearing, little roughneck, to the end of his career 


good story. Possessed of those qualities which have made the 


ingenious mind, an aggressive and domineering nature, a 
drive himself and his workers to the limit, unmindful of 
democratic in his relations with employees but never prepa 
an inch to labor agitators or strikers, a gambler willing to 
throw, Custer stands out in this book as a powerful figure 
of the business aggressiveness of the 19th century. 


clain and his associates to produce more and more powerf 


a book, interesting and well worth while reading. 


of the colonial period. From about 1718 “until the close 


teries and their regulation of local societies. He devotes th 


Irish element of the population of Pennsylvania, as the 





as official of the Baldwin Locomotive Company. The author has written 
journalistic sketches and technical papers on engineering problems but this is 
his only attempt to produce a book and more is the pity for it is a rollicking 


ness man the envy of the world, such as tremendous energy, an original and 


Moving swiftly through kaleidoscopic changes, the author narrates the 
story of the great railroad strikes of 1877, herculean efforts by Sam Vau- 


his own efforts to reorganize a great paint factory in Philadelphia, his 
plunges in the stock market, tinkering with perpetual motion contrivances 
which for a time not only baffled scientists but actually attracted capitalists 
who hoped they had found the ideal speculation for their funds, and huge 
government purchases of iron and steel for war purposes which passed 
through his hands. Some of the stories and especially those of his youth, 
are of little historical value, others are vague and shadowy, many give a 
real insight into the mind of the business man and all contribute to produce 


Cornell University Pau W. Gates. 


Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Guy Soulliard Klett. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp. xi, 297. $3.00.) 


The volume under review, Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania, is essen- 
tially a study of the Scotch-Irish in Pennsylvania within the last sixty years 


era,” the author asserts, “the migration of Presbyterians from Ireland pro- 
vided the numerical strength to Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania.” Begin- 
ning with a study of the conditions in Ireland which prompted the emigra- 
tion of this folk to America, the author continues his narrative by describing 
the spread of Presbyterian settlements in Pennsylvania, the formation of 
local Presbyterian societies and their activities, and the growth of presby- 


Presbyterian charitable, missionary, educational, and political activities in 
the province, and one chapter to the relations of Pennsylvania Presbyterians 
with other religious denominations. The growing importance of the Scotch- 


eighteenth century slipped by, he reveals in his conservative estimate of 
100,000 Presbyterians in the province on the eve of the War of Independence. 

For this study the author has derived materials from both original sources 
and secondary works. He has made some use of local church records, but 
his most valuable source has been the minutes of the presbyteries. In the 
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minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal he has found an especially rich mine 
of information. All the manuscript sources he has used he has discussed 
in brief bibliographical essays, and to these essays he has appended a list 
of printed sources and a select bibliography of secondary works. Of the 
most important of the printed works he has listed, he has given brief 
appraisals. 

This book undoubtedly deserves to be called a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the colonial period of Pennsylvania history. The materials collected 
in the chapters on missionary, charitable, and educational activities definitely 
show that important developments within the Presbyterian denomination 
during the first half of the nineteenth century had their beginnings in the 
colonial era. The various uses to which the “fund for pious uses” was put, 
for example, reveal a range of activities that became specialized in the 
post-Revolutionary period in organizations formed for missionary, educa- 
tional, and church-extension purposes. Similar monographs treating of the 
several denominations in the different colonies would doubtless disclose a 
colonial religious heritage richer than has generally been supposed. 

By choosing so broad a title for his study as Presbyterians in Pennsyl- 
vania, the author has forestalled certain criticisms that otherwise might be 
made of his book; yet he has not dispelled every doubt. One may readily 
concede that the sessions and the presbyteries, by reason of the restraints 
which they imposed upon the lives of Presbyterians, were significant agencies 
of social control in the frontier settlements of colonial Pennsylvania; but one 
may well doubt whether certain actions described in the chapter entitled 
“Presbyterians in Political Affairs” were materially influenced by the fact 
that some of the important actors were Presbyterians. Perhaps the mere 
fact that they were frontiersmen, exposed to Indian attacks and subjected 
to discrimination in the matter of representation, is sufficient explanation of 
certain of their attitudes and actions. Frontier conditions perhaps evoked 
similar attitudes and similar conduct from members of other religious 
denominations. 

Several features of this book commend it to the reader. The style is 
generally lucid, the documentation is satisfactory, and the index is adequate. 
Moreover, this book, like others brought out by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, is well printed. 

Bucknell University J. Ortn OLIPHANT. 


Pitisburgh’s Post-Gazette. “The First Newspaper West of the Alleghenies.” 


By J. Cutler Andrews. (Chapman & Grimes, Mount Vernon Press, 
Boston, 1936. $2.00.) 


The newspaper biography has long been recognized as a profitable method 
in journalistic history, but Pennsylvania has been singularly lacking in this 
branch of historiography. The sesquicentennial of the first paper west of 
the Alleghenies is an appropriate occasion for supplying this want. Through 
many vicissitudes, mergers, and changes of title and proprietorship, the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette of 1786 has become the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of today. 
It is a far cry from the primitive hand press carried over the mountains 
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from Philadelphia for the use of John Scull and Joseph Hall in issuing 
their first number on July 29, 1786, to the complicated mechanism of today; 
and from the single sheet to the mass of reading matter now provided. 
(The author is in error, however, in calling Scull’s second-hand press the 
product of Adam Ramage, for that well-known Philadelphia press-maker 
did not arrive from Scotland until 1795.) It was a primitive Pittsburgh to 
which the pioneer printer came, and his early career is bound up with the 
infancy of the city. 

A review of an important newspaper career is bound to be something 
more than the chronicle of a business enterprise. It records the rise and 
fall of political parties, and the development of institutions. Scull’s Gazette 
was the western outpost of Federalism and so continued, opposing the 
War of 1812, until Federalism was a lost cause. Under its fighting editor, 
Neville B. Craig, whose service ran from 1829 to 1841, it championed what 
the author denominates “the Antimasonic Heresy.” If this were a political 
aberration, it was justified by a considerable following in Pennsylvania which 
helped to make Ritner governor in 1835. The Gazette followed the Whigs 
in subsequent campaigns, and, although not abolitionist, became hostile to 
slavery and was uncompromising in its opposition to the Mexican War. 

In the meantime it reflected the rise of industry and commerce. It advo- 
cated improved means of communication, and officially adopted the 
“American System” to protect manufactures. As early as 1814 citizens 
complained that the prosperity of the town was producing an annoying 
smoke haze from the fires. Travellers not only noticed this in their 
reports, but also commented upon the heavy river traffic. Frontier morais 
as well as economic interest prompted the complaint of “An Old Farmer” 
in 1803 that whiskey was being used in a “state of dangerous impurity.” 
In fact, “the use of whiskey is now become so universal, that it is con- 
sidered as an indispensable necessary in all families.” 

The Civil War and Reconstruction found the Gasette warmly Republican. 
The chronicle of its subsequent history becomes so multifarious as to defy 
summary. Its copious files yield much that is grist for the mill of the 
social historian. Changes in journalistic fashions and improvements in 
technique are fairly recorded, for the Gazette was progressive, and some- 
times a pioneer. Social and community service, as in the days of the Johns- 
town flood, or more recently in the flood of 1936, found the newspaper 
responsive; and in reporting, too, it had its share of “scoops.” An epilogue 
might well be appended to note its most recent adventure in journalism— 
the “exposé” of Justice Black. 

Mr. Andrews has been diligent in his collection of data and fortunate in 
his presentation. He is to be commended for a valuable contribution to 
journalistic history. May his example be emulated for other members of 
the Pennsylvania press. 

Albright College Mitton W. Hamitton. 








